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Don’t Let the Commies 
Hand You a Goldbrick! 


Did you read our warning in the April issue of this publi- 
cation? Here we pointed out that agents of the Iron Curtain 
countries, in typically insidious communist fashion, are at- 
tempting to infiltrate American church goods markets with 
their slave-labor merchandise. 


Every dollar spent on wares made behind the Iron Curtain 


is a dollar invested in guns and bullets with which to kill or 
maim American boys! 


Remember, the entire ideology of communism is based on 
lies and deception. This deception is proclaimed on the very 
flag of the Soviets. What a mockery to flaunt the hammer 
and sickle, legitimate tools of honest workers and farmers in 
free countries! A far more fitting emblem would be a gold- 


brick. 


Any buyer or seller of church goods who fails to ascertain 
the country of origin of the wares he purchases is suborning 
communist treachery and deception. "Bargain" offerings 
should be especially suspect, because price cutting is: but 
one of the techniques which agents of the Kremlin employ to 
infiltrate American markets. Human nature being what it is, 


those who evaluate merchandise in terms of price alone are 
their natural prey. 


So we are again using this space to reiterate that regard- 
less of price or specious "just as good" claims, it behooves 
all Christians, and all good Americans, to shun these Iron 
Curtain goldbricks as they would the plague! Insist on mer- 


chandise made in America by free-born, liberty loving 
Americans. 


“Buy American" rs 
ALLEN SILK ILLS 
: — Mangaclarecs 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Directar 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICSe DRAPERY FABRICS e BANDINGS e EMBLEMS 


‘The Liturgy Lives in the Weave”’ 





abrics 





Contributors to 
This Issue 


Rev. Lawrence M. Titone, S.D.B. 
Father Titone was for three years pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education at Don 
Bosco College, Newton, N. J., where he 
also conducted a course in classical Greek 
literature. After college training in Rome, 
he graduated in philosophy, education and 
experimental psychology at the Pontifici- 
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in the school of education, Fordham Uni- 
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published in Italian periodicals. 


Sister M. Eva Halasey, O.S.B. 
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readers for her many past contributions, 


Brother Dominic Augustine, F.S.C, 

Brother Augustine, professor of sociol- 
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from Catholic University of America. He 
is on the executive board of the American 
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ber of the Pennsylvania committee on 
preparation for public welfare work. His 
contributions have appeared in American 
Catholic Sociological Review, and the 
Journal of Religious Instruction (Tue 
CatHotic Epucator). 


Sister Ignatius Marie, S.N.D. 

Sister Ignatius Marie is teacher of 
speech and drama. Her work in speech 
education for thirteen years has taken her 
from the kindergarten up through senior 
high school. After graduation from Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., she took post- 
graduate work at Catholic University, and 
the universities of Cincinnati, Dayton, and 
Ohio State, specializing in the communica- 
tion arts. She has contributed to the Cath- 
olic School Journal, Quill and Scroll, aud 
The Catholic Educational Review. 


Brother F. Joseph, F.S.C. 

Brother Joseph is teacher of senior 
English and religion, having taught these 
subjects at all high school levels. After 
receiving his A.B. from Catholic Univer: 
sity of America he continued at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (M.A.) where he's 
working toward a Ph.D. degree in Er 
glish literature. He has contributed to The 
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the Journal of Religious Instruction (Tut 
CatHo.tic EpucaTor). 


Sister Mary Esta, C.S.J. 

Sister Mary Esta adds another to her 
short articles on methods in geometry be 
gun in the October 1951 issue. 
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‘*HERE are very important reasons 

why you should plan to be in Chi- 
cago on Monday and Tuesday, August 4 and 5. If you 
are a classroom teacher on any level of education or a 
school administrator, you must be interested and con- 


cerned over that lustily growing educational baby, 
audio-visual aids. 


Trend To Wider Use of Audio-Visual Evident 


Without doubt, tape recording, disc recording, film 
strips, slides, and 16 mm. teaching films are here to 
stay. They are as firmly entrenched in the category of 
teaching tools as are maps, charts and textbooks. As a 
matter of fact, just as these older tools replaced the 
slate and the slate pencil, they may themselves in time 
be replaced by the modern tools of a newer day, The 
trend toward a wider use of audio-visual tools is evi- 
dent at the exhibits of state and national conventions. 
In the past five years it has become difficult to find book 
exhibits among the wide variety of visual and auditory 
equipment on display in the convention halls. 

Textbooks will no doubt always have an important 
place in the American classroom, but they may very 
well be forced to change their format and organization 
to allow for better integration with audio-visual tools. 

No school in modern America deserves public recog- 
nition unless it is making adequate use of visual educa- 
tion techniques, and no educator worthy of the name 
can afford to be uninformed about this area of instruc- 
tion. This is why you cannot afford to miss the meeting 
in Chicago on August 4 and 5. It will be an excep- 
tional opportunity to learn every latest development in 
this field. - 

Catholic colleges and universities as well as diocesan 
school systems have been working to build up their 








Superintendent ‘of Schools, 125 Craig Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





audio-visual education departments and many of them 
are doing exceptionally fine work. All those engaged 
in the work have felt for a long time a need to come 
together and share their experiences and their knowl- 
edge. This is the real purpose of the Chicago meeting. 
From every diocese and every college, representatives 
will discuss the need for meeting regularly for such an 
exchange of ideas, and the possible further need of a 
regular Catholic association for audio-visual education. 


Outcome of Meeting 


Such an annual meeting or association can promote 
the planning and production of new and better reli- 
gious films, devise teacher plans for the use of films 
and recordings, develop techniques for correlating 
visual-audio aids with existing courses of studies, and 
instruct teachers in the use of these new tools. 

A splendid program of speakers and panels has been 
arranged for the two-day meeting. Time has also been 
set aside to discuss the need for a national Catholic 
association concerned exclusively 
auditory education, 


with visual and 

Happily, THe CatHotic Epucator, which is spon- 
soring this first meeting, has arranged it at a2 time and 
place where the finest and most extensive extiwt J! 
visual and auditory equipment is available. During this 
same week, in the same Hotel Sherman in Chicago, the 
National Audio-Visual Association convention is being 
held. This group, more familiarly called NAVA, in- 
cludes every company and corporation in the United 
States manufacturing or distributing visual-auditory 
equipment. There will never be a better opportunity to 
study the entire field than at this meeting on August 
4 and 5 in Hotel Sherman. You can’t afford to miss it. 
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The CAVE Convention Beckons You 


By THE REVEREND THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, PH.D. 
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The CAVE CONVENTION 


[Initiation and Follow-through 








OR five years a special department for Catholic 
audio-visual education has been published by 
Tue Catuoric Epucator, It has brought us many re- 
actions, and we have sensed many more from both con- 
tributors and readers of this monthly feature. As a result 
we feel that the time is now here to take another long 
step forward looking to better and better use of modern 
and valuable audio-visual aids to Catholic education. 
That step is to begin annual conventions for those edu- 
cators who are interested in or concerned with audio- 
visual education. 


Objectives Sought 


Such a meeting of teachers and administrators from 
all over the country will enable them to discuss among 
themselves the problems that have confronted them, pos- 
sible solutions, and the line of direction to take in the 
future to realize the full benefits obtainable from wise 
and persistent use of the various audio-visual aids which 
have been put at the disposal of educators. 

This thinking on the part of the editor and staff of 
Tue CatuHotic Epucator has resulted in its sponsor- 
ship of the first national convention of Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators, which it is hope is but the forerunner 
of many to follow. Much time and thought was given to 
the time and place for the CAVE convention, the de- 
ciding factor being the desirability of having a fully 
representative group of exhibitors to display the wealth 
of audio-visual products which educators wish to famil- 
iarize themselves with. 

Thus dates in early August and the city of Chicago 
were selected because of the wholehearted cooperation 
offered by another group —the National Audio-Visual 
Association — also meeting at the same time and place. 
Many have expressed approval of the dates of August 
4-5, as by then most summer sessions will have finished. 


Program Draws on Administrators, Teachers 


While educators coming to Chicago for the CAVE 
convention will benefit by the many informal exchanges 
of views among themselves, they will also find prepared 
for them a well coordinated program. Some of the speak- 
ers are administrators ; others, teachers who have gained 
experience in audio-visual education through use of 
audio-visual methods in their teaching. Still others 
among the speakers are two who have gone one step 
beyond and have been instrumental in the production 
of actual audio-visual tools. The program and _ back- 
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grounds of the speakers will be found on the pages that 
follow. 


Aids Ever Improving 


Thanks to modern technological advances many aids 
which in the past were merely visual aids have been 
transformed into even more valuable teaching tools 
through their synchronization with previously prepared 
commentary or drama so that they now are called audio- 
visual aids. 

Not alone do teachers use sound motion picture films 
with photographic sound tracks prepared by specialists, 
but they now also take such a film or another silent film, 
have a stripe of iron oxide placed on its edge, and them- 
selves record their own commentary as a means of adapt- 
ing an educational film to different grades when the 
picture treatment is meaningful to several levels. Still 
again, teachers turn to a further aid, appealing to two 
senses, the sound filmstrip. 

Nor has the audio field been neglected or its applica- 
tion to the educational scene been overlooked. With 
improvements in disc reproduction and the availability 
of transcriptions usable for teaching, audio aids have 
been given welcome by classroom teachers as well as 
by music teachers. And little did the Dane, Valdemar 
Poulsen, realize that a half-century after his invention 
teachers would be walking into their classrooms with 
an instrument that would assist them in the teaching of 
not only religion but speech, the social sciences, and 
other subjects of the curriculum as well, through the 
mere throwing of a switch marked “Record” or another 

marked “Playback” on this magnetic tape recording 
instrument. 


Impressive Array of Exhibits 


Quite naturally educators who have used the various 
audio-visual aids will be eager to visit the more than 
117 exhibits which will be set up in the spacious ball- 
rooms of Hotel Sherman. Newer models, more portable 
or with simpler operating controls, will catch their eye. 
Comparisons of different makes will set them to plan- 
ning replacements or additions to take care of future 
needs. In any case, when the need arises, the knowledge 
will previously have been gained of what will best satis- 
fy the need. 

Beginners in the art of using audio-visual methods, 
or those who have explored them only theoretically will 
be surprised when they personally examine the mechan- 
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ITA RECENT TRADE SHOW, 473 persons 
ped up and tried their hand at 
rading this new RCA 16mm sound 
yjector. 

Some threaded it in only 7 seconds. 


Many threaded it in less than 20 seconds. 


Most of them threaded it in less than 30 
seconds. 










ink of it! Hundreds of people actu- 
y threaded this RCA projector in 
than 30 seconds! No wonder it’s 
d “Thread-Easy.” IT’S THE EASIEST 
DING PROJECTOR EVER BUILT! 








“Thread-Easy”’ simplifies 
your teaching or selling job 






htead-Easy” leaves your mind free for 
hing or selling. It’s so simple. Entire film- 
uding path is wide open, easy to get at. 
sy you can actually thread it while 
telecturing ... thread it in the dark... 








yw... 473 tests prove fee 


thread it with one hand. Youngsters can 
thread it. It’s just downright easy to thread! 
This projector helps you 
3 other ways, too 
It’s easy to set up. Actual time tests prove 
you can unpack it and put picture and sound 
on the screen in only 2 minutes. 

It’s easy to pack up. Time tests prove you 
can button it up ready to travel in only 3 
minutes. 

And it’s easy to carry. Junior model weighs 
only 334%4 pounds. Women like its rounded 
corners, proper balance. Doesn’t bump your 
leg as you walk. 

The RCA “490” is built to assure 
uninterrupted shows 
You can forget about those awful last-minute 
failures. It’s designed for the hard knocks of 
school and commercial use. 

You can change a projection lamp in Jess 

than 45 seconds. 


You can replace an exciter lamp in Jess 
than 20 seconds. 


Here’s how 473 people were timed while threading the RCA sound 
projector. Most of them threaded it in less than 30 seconds. 


This projector lets you recover a lost film 
loop without stopping the show. 

Want to rewind fast? This machine re- 
winds a 10-minute film in 66 seconds without 
shifting belts, pulleys, or reels. 

Need a quiet projector? This one purrs 
along with 58.5 decibels operating noise... 


quieter than other projectors by actual db 
meter tests. 


Before you buy any projector at any 
price, make this simple comparison 


Compare this new RCA sound projector 
with any other 16mm projector at any 
price. Try threading the RCA. Time 
yourself. Now try threading any other 
16mm projector. See what we mean? 
Like hundreds of others, you'll readily 
see that the RCA “‘Thread-Easy”’ is defi- 
nitely the EASIEST THREADING PRO- 
JECTOR EVER BUILT. 


Just try it and see for yourself! 





Other RCA accessories for your audio-visual shows 


: ; 
INSOLE 
(A "400" Junior RCA 400” Senior “‘Thread-Easy.” A truly MICROPHONES BAFFLE HORN co 
Pi read-Easy.’’ Hand- de luxe; two-case projector. Its 10-watt | SPEAKERS SPEAKERS SPEAKERS 

e ¢ blue-green spatter amplifier and 10-inch speaker make it ideal 

ish. Weighs 331 Ibs. for larger rooms, ee eee I 

‘watt amplifier, 8-inch Projector case weighs 3634 lbs. Speaker | aS 

taker. For classrooms, case weighs 26 Ibs. Projector finish is a | FREE BROCHURE ... MAIL COUPON NOW! 
- i auditoriums. handsome blue-green spatter effect : a 
re 7 
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Visual Products, Dept. 27F 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Without obligation, please send me full story on new 
“Thread-Easy” RCA ‘400” 16mm sound projector. 
I’m interested in 
0 Junior model for classrooms, small auditoriums 
O Senior model for larger auditoriums 





WISUAL PRODUCTS 


Name Position 
IO CORPORATION of AMERICA ee ae 
NEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. WN.J. Oe te el 


in Conade: RCA VICTOR Compony Limited, Montreal 





CD Please arrange actual demonstration 


ical equipment which makes possible the use of the actual 
teaching tools, such as films, filmstrips, discs or trans- 
criptions, and prerecorded tapes. They will see for them- 
selves how little formidable the modern models are. They 
are sO easy to operate, in fact, that even pupils are 
quickly trained to operate them while the teacher de- 
votes his full attention to the class period in progress. 


Unique Film Special for CAVE Convention 


This ease of operation of modern equipment, the suit- 
ability of one kind for one teaching purpose and of an- 
other for another purpose, will be strikingly presented 
at one of the sessions of the CAVE convention. The form 
in which this presentation will be made is the sound 
motiGn picture—a sound motion picture specially photo- 
graphed for the CAVE convention. Several companies 
are collaborating in the production of this film with a 
view to covering many of the various types of audio- 
visual products which can be used advantageously by 
the classroom teacher. The planned follow-up of this 
motion picture is as unique as is the film itself. For, if 
the delegates will consider themselves the “class,” the 
usual procedure will be reversed. That is, the “class” 
will askd the questions of the “teacher,” which in this 
instance will be a panel of seven top-executives of com- 
panies in the field all prepared to answer questions ad- 
dressed to them by the audience on any aspect of audio- 
visual equipment and its educational application. 


Aids Placed in Perspective 


Let us now concede that the foregoing has placed 
emphasis on those audio-visual materials which depend 
for their use on some mechanical means. This does not 
mean that speakers at the convention will not place these 
materials in perspective. Indeed, their expressions indi- 


The Smaller CAVE 


Two means provide against long lines at the CAVE 
registration desk before the 9:00 A.M. Monday meeting : 


(1) Delegates are urged to mail a card to THE 
CatHoLic Epucator with full name and address to 
say that they will attend, even if they desire no room 
reservation. They may then go to the reservation sec- 
tion of the CAVE registration table, pay the $2 regis- 
tration fee, and receive their entry badge in a matter 
of seconds, with no waiting. 


(2) The CAVE registration desk will be located 
Sunday, August 3, on the mezzanine floor from noon 
to 6:00 P.M. This is a convenience for those who wish 
to avail themselves of the splendid opportunity of 
leisurely visiting the 117 audio-visual exhibits on Sun- 
day in addition to visits they will plan during the 
CAVE convention itself. On Monday morning, August 


cate a sense of balance which augurs no disparagement 
of the older auditory and visual means nor of teachers, 
skilled in chalk talks who, chalk in hand, can hold a 
class spellbound, stimulate pupils’ imaginations, and aid 
their memories —all in furtherance of the learning 
process. 


“Divisives”—Certainly Not, But Leaders 


Having conceded one point, let us concede another: 
that the term audio-visual is usually taken in the sense 
of the more modern materials and methods while still 
covering all things auditory, visual, and both combined. 
Quite naturally, judicious selection of the medium best 
suited to the classroom situation and the present status 
of the school budget is required of the teacher. But the 
mere glorying in the fact that Catholic education has 
been and is known to have always used visual and audi- 
tory media (art, music, drama, miracle plays, charts, 
globes, and the like) with no move on our part, today, 
to adopt the newer tools, made possible by modern in- 
dustrial advances which have improved on these media, 
would be to relinquish educational leadership to those 
who would deny the very right of existence to our 
Catholic educational system. 


Full Recognition of Potential Values 


Hardly conceivable is it that any such relinquishment 
could be made by those who will attend the CAVE con- 
vention—clergy, Religious, and lay Catholic teachers. 
In fact, this convention will do much to entrench the 
modern tools on a par with the older ones, secure for 
them full recognition of their potential value, and 
insure their wider and consistent use, so that no finger 
of scorn may be pointed at us, for to quote from a letter 
of one speaker: “Catholic youth are worth all we can 
give them.” 


Convention Details 


4, at 8:00 A.M., the CAVE registration desk will be 
in the corridor outside the Bal Tabarin, the large audi- 
torium in which all convention meetings are to be held. 

CAVE badges are required for entry into the meet- 
ing room and the exhibit areas. 

Delegates wishing room accommodations at Hotel 
Sherman may reserve them through THE CATHOLIC 
Epucator. Forms are furnished on request, which 
identify room types and hotel rates. Just a check mark 
with name and address are required on the form. Early 
registration will insure against disappointment. Why 
not reserve now? 

Air-conditioning in the convention hall and the ex- 
hibit areas will add to the delegates’ comfort. The cen- 
tral location of Hotel Sherman is a convenience, too. 
In the Loop at Clark and Randolph Streets, it is close 
to several train terminals as well as to transit facilities. 
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All Catholic Elementary Teachers 
Should Send For This =9=§= == 
Invaluable Booklet... 


Catholic Element 


GUIDING G snow TH A 
CHRIS STIAN sou JAL LiVE 


—“taainplenef 
. Correlations 


Now you can have an authoritative booklet which 
makes it easy for you to integrate all your Audio-Visual 
teaching with the basic principles of Catholic education. 

This invaluable guide is a compact booklet, prepared by i = 
Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. It lists the educational films pre- EVES AND THEIR CARE . 
viewed and recommended by authorities as those most Correlation—How marvels of 

: ; P ; : _. man's body manifest skilland _ 
suitable for helping the child understand and enjoy science. dom of God. _ eae, 
It lists other important visual aids. And it outlines a com- 
plete correlation with the entire curriculum for Christian 
Social Living. (Please note that the films recommended in- 
clude those from a number of producers, of which EBFilms 
is only one.) Send 50¢ today for your copy of this most 
helpful booklet. Use handy coupon below. 


Send Only 50¢ for 
Sister M. Aquinas’ 
“SUGGESTED VISUAL AIDS” 
(Correlated with..."'Christian Social Living”) 
and the New Free EBFilms Catalog. 


DEPARTMENT OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION Cathalic Fdycation, 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [Riera rere 


Aquinas’ ‘‘Suggested Visual Aids’’. | understand 


J LMS 1 will also receive at no charge, the EBF catalog. 


Name 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
( Pies Vets {1 ae) 


mingham, Mict 





Title 
School. 








City. Zone___State 





PROGRAM 


Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Convention 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago— August 4-5, 1952 


Monday, August 4 
8:00 A.M.—Registration. 


8:15 A.M.—Previews of 2 new educational films. 


9:00 A.M.—Opening Session. 
Speakers : 


1. Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Editor of THe CatHoLic EpucaTor. 


2. Rev. Thomas E. Quigley, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh Schools. 


Keynote Address: Rev. Leo McCormick, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 


10:30 A.M.—Second Session. 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix M. Pitt, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Address: THE ADMINISTRATOR’S VIEW ON AUDIO- 
VisuaL Epucation. Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester 
J. Holbel, M.A., Superintendent of Buffalo 
Schools. 


11:30 A.M.—Lunch. 


12:00 P.M.—Exhibit Hall opens for the day. 


1:30 P.M.—Third Session. 
Chairman: Sister Mary Lillian, O.S.B., St. John’s 
Orphanage, South Fort Mitchell, Kentucky. 


Address: THE TEACHER’s VIEW ON AUDIO-VISUAL 
Epucation. Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M., 
M.A., Professor of English, St. Xavier College, 
Chicago. 


3:00 P.M.—Fourth Session. 


Chairman: Rev. Louis Gales, Catechetical Guild, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Address: Our Present NEEDs In AuDIO-VISUAL 
Epucation. Mr. Michael V. Ference, M.A., Ad- 
ministrator of Audio-Visual Dept., Diocesan 
School Board, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


4:00 P.M.—Preliminary Business Session. 


4:30 P.M.—Visits to exhibits, which close for the 
day at 6:00 P.M. 
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Tuesday, August 5 


8:15 A.M.—Previews of 2 new educational films, 


9:00 A.M.—Fifth Session. 

Chairman: Miss Mae Kilcullen, De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

Address: INTEGRATION OF THE ELEMENTARY Cur- 
RICULUM THROUGH AupDIO-VISUAL METHODps. 
Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D., Professor oj 
Biology, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


10:15 A.M.—Sixth Session. 


Chairman: Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D,, 
LL.D. 

Panel Discussion: AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND 
MATERIALS, 

Moderator: Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Coronet Films, 
Chicago, with six top executives in the audio- 
visual field as panel members: 

Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Coronet Films, Chicago. 

Mr. Varney Arnspiger, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Mr. C. R. Crakes, DeVry Corp., Chicago. 

Mr. Walter Johnson, Society for Visual Educa 
tion, Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. Howard Marx, Ampro Corp., Chicago. 

Mr. W. A. Moen, Bell & Howell, Chicago. 

Mr. Richard Schmader, American Optical Co. 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Mr. John J. Dostal, Radio Corporation 
America, Campden, N. J. 


11:30 A.M.—Lunch. 
12:00 P.M.—Exhibit Hall opens for the day. 


1:30 P.M.—Seventh Session. 


Chairman: Dr. John M. Wozniak, Loyola Uni 
versity, Chicago. 

Address: RELIGION TEACHING SIMPLIFIE 
THroucH Use or Aupio-VisuaL MATE 
Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., Chai 
Dept. of Religion, Teachers College, St. Johm 
University, Brooklyn, New York. 


2:30 P.M.—Closing Business Session. 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas E. Quigley, Ph.D. 


3:30 P.M.—Last Visits to Exhibits. 
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lam a NAVA Dealer 


—a trained audio-visual specialist ... 


Wherever you are... 


1 can help you get more results 
from your AUDIO-VISUAL program 


I belong to NAVA—the long-established nation-wide organization of audio- 
visual dealers. My NAVA membership is your assurance of my reliability 


and competence. I can render many valuable services for YOU. Some of 
them are: 


CONSULTATION AND ADVICE on your problems involving audio-visual equipment and materials. 
FILMS—educational, religious, entertainment, industrial. 


REPAIR SERVICE for your equipment—electronic and mechanical repairs by trained technicians, 
with adequate stocks of replacement parts. 


EQUIPMENT RENTALS AND PROJECTION SERVICE for special occasions of all types. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE NEW ITEMS of audio-visual materials and equipment as they 
become available. 


INSTALLATIONS of your new equipment to make sure it functions properly and that your operators 
ore properly trained in its use. 


MEMBER 
For a list of NAVA members, write... 


A SUAL The National Audio-Visual Association 
vercuarion EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


E NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION OF SELLERS AND MAKERS OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


, 1952 : 525 





Progra m 


(Continued from page 524) 


Registration: Starts Sunday, August 3, Noon to 6:00 P.M.; CAVE desk will be on the mezzanine floor, adjacent 
to exhibit halls. 


Continues Monday, August 4, at 8:00 A.M.; CAVE desk in corridor outside Bal Tabarin on the 6th 


floor, the auditorium in which meetings are held. 


Registration Fee: $2.00. 


Badges: CAVE badges are obtained on registering, and are required for entry to the convention meetings and to the 
exhibit areas. 


Exhibits: Exhibit halls are open daily from Noon to 6:00 P.M., Sunday, Monday, Tuesday (August 3-5). With 
booths numbering over 117, delegates will have a unique opportunity of inspecting an extensive variety 
of equipment and models and related audio-visual products. 


Staff of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR: The staff of Tue CatHotic Epucartor, sponsor of the CAVE conven- 
tion, will be on hand to greet educators and to assist them. Look for the staff by the registration desk. 
Rev, Pau E. CAmpsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Editor. 
CLEMENT J. WAGNER, president of Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., publishers of THe CatTHotic Epvucator. 
James J. Power, Managing Editor. 
JosepH H, Lyncu, Manager of the Chicago office. 
Mari_yN DuNGAN, Convention receptionist. 


Ann WEItss, Convention receptionist. 


CAVE Comention Speakers 


Rev. Paut E. Campsetr, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


HE Reverend Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., 
LL.D., editor of THe CatHortic Epucator, and 
vice president, National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, is known nationally in both his capacities. 
Many know him, too, as co-author of the widely used Rev. THomas J. Quictey, M.A., Ph.D. 


Voyages in English series of textbooks. Pastor of St. HE Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., PhD, 
Lawrence O’Toole parish, Pittsburgh, he previously general chairman of the CAVE convention is a 
held the position of Superintendent of Schools, Diocese native Pittsburgher. Superintendent of Pittsburgh Cath- 
of Pittsburgh, for thirteen years. olic Schools since 1939, he is well known throughout the 

Father Campbell will formally open the convention country not only for his position in the National Catholic 
of Catholic Audio-Visual Educators and introduce the Educational Association as vice president of the depatt- 
general chairman. ment of superintendents but also for his authorship of 
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the high school text, Catholic Social Education and his 
co-authorship of The Christian Citizen—His Challenge, 
Teaching Citizenship, and the Catholic School History 
Series. As an outlet for his educational thinking he has 
published articles on education in THE CATHOLIC 
Epucator, The Catholic Educational Review, The 
Catholic School Journal, Catholic Music Educators 
Bulletin, The American School Board Journal, and the 
Religious Education Quarterly. 

His versatility is likewise known nationally to Cath- 
olic music educators whose association president he is. 
Many teachers have sat under him in courses in educa- 
tion when in the past decade at various intervals he was 
visiting instructor at Duquesne University, Catholic 
University of America, and Mt. Mercy College. 

With all the many demands on his time he still de- 
votes thought and effort, in various executive capacities, 
to the Diocesan Purchasing Commission, treasurer ; the 
Pennsylvania Catholic Educational Association, execu- 
tive committee member; Pittsburgh Catholic Palestra 
Foundation, secretary; and to the following as board 
member: Better Traffic Committee of Pittsburgh; 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council; Allegheny 
County Scholarship Association; and Pennsylvania 
Catholic Interscholastic Athletic Association. 

Schools which claim him as alumnus include Du- 
quesne (B.A.) whose preparatory school and university 
he attended; St. Vincent Theological Seminary ; Cath- 
olic University of America (M.A.) ; and the University 
of Pittsburgh (Ph.D.). 

As its general chairman and program committee chair- 
man, the CAVE convention has drawn in no small 
measure on Father Quigley’s familiarity with audio- 
visual education, his general educational breadth, his 
knowledge of the Catholic school system, and las or- 
ganizational ability. 


N having the Reverend Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., 

as keynote speaker, delegates at the CAVE conven- 
tion will hear at once the superintendent of schools of 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore and a Catholic educator 
who was not satisfied with the status quo insofar as the 
teaching of religion is concerned. 

Thus for the past five years he has joined with the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Collins, S.S., of Catholic University 
of America, in the preparation of a visualization of the 
catechism, The Visualized Catechism. This is a series 
of filmstrips explaining the four major parts of the 
catechism. Ways and means of using filmstrips, together 
with tests, are part of each filmstrip. 

The joint work of these collaborating educators (Dr. 
Collins reluctantly declined the chairmanship of one 
convention session, for he will be in South America this 
summer) has further resulted in a visualization of the 
Holy Land, and also filmstrips on the First Communion 
Catechism, to be ready this July. 

As president of the elementary department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association for the past 
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three years, Dr. McCormick has seen efforts made to 
gather source materials for classroom use of visual tech- 
niques. He believes that perhaps the greatest challenge 
to teachers in Catholic schools is to make their schools 
conform to the reality of life. The development of his 
thinking promises a keynote address most interesting 
and stimulating. 


Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D. 


Woven through his record one sees the line of direc- 
tion taken in his educational pursuits pointing to his 
present status among leaders of Catholic education. 
Completion of his seminary days at Urban College of 
Propaganda at Rome found him in attendance at Johns 
Hopkins University for graduate work in education. 
After three years there he registered in the graduate 
school of education at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica which conferred on him a Ph.D. degree in education. 
To translate theory into practice he spent three years 
as an instructor in religion and education at Dunbarton 
College, Washington, D. C., and another three years 
gaining high school teaching experience at Holy Names 
High School, Silver Spring, Maryland. Two summers 
saw him conducting courses at Catholic University in 
methods of teaching and catechetics. For the past seven 


years he has held the position of superintendent of 
schools. 


PEAKER and topic are apposite for the first session 
of the CAVE convention. Very Reverend Monsig- 
nor Sylvester J. Holbel, superintendent of schools for 
the Diocese of Buffalo, will present the administrator’s 
view of audio-visual education. To do so he needs but 
to review the structure of what is believed to be the 
oldest audio-visual department of any Catholic school 
system. 
From him his hearers will learn how a diocese can 
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on request 


OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES is a free service bulletin; a literary 


clearing-house of visual teaching practices in all grades and for all 
subjects. It discusses many applications of opaque projection to improving student 


interest and understanding. It is a medium of exchange, between classroom teachers, 
relating to specific usages of the opaque projector at all teaching levels. It is a 

continuing study of current information on the growing place and use of the 
opaque projector in modern visual education. Its frequent listing of free source 


material alone is invaluable to teachers with limited budgets. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below, and we shall gladly send you with 
our compliments the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES, and mail 


you regularly forthcoming issues. 
CHARLES Geter COMPANY 


EST. 1860 
N. J. 


Newark 8, 


60 Badger Avenue, 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 


Editor, O.P.P., c/o Charles Beseler Co., 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Please send me without charge the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES and put 


me on your mailing list to receive forthcoming issues. 


| Ne ca a 
i cease ascending cnc ocn meee 
(Home or School) 


NI i scsssesigstcroecioviniiersoarconnecnndaiorss 





begin a program, what techniques have been used and 
found successful, how urban and rural schools are 
serviced, how teachers are oriented to the value and 
use of motion pictures. Nor will he overlook the raising 
of funds for financing the program and the present 
status of a functional library of some 600 modern mo- 
tion pictures, each selected in terms of the Buffalo cur- 
riculum, which is based on Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living. 


Very Rev. Mscr. Sytvester J. Hoiper, M.A. 


Msgr. Holbel looks back to his graduate studies in 
education and to his having been in one of the last 
classes of the late Dr. George Johnson at Catholic 
University of America to which he had been sent by the 
Most Rev. John A. Duffy, then Bishop of Buffalo. His 
earlier education was acquired in a parochial school, 
Canisius High School and College, Our Lady of Angels 
Seminary, and Niagara University from which he gradu- 
ated with a master’s degree with major in history, 

Following two years as associate superintendent, he 
was appointed superintendent of schools. During the 


past eleven years he has seen his schools grow in popu- 
lation from 46,000 to 63,000. He became a papal cham- 
berlain in 1945, with title of Monsignor. 


RT and visual education share Mr. Michael V. 
Ference’s attention for he is professor of art and 
visual education at Duquesne University and is ad- 
ministrator of visual education and art in the Pittsburgh 
Catholic schools. In his former capacity he assisted in 
building courses of study for elementary and secondary 
teacher training fields. For twelve years he conducted 
night classes as art teacher in Allegheny Public School. 
A graduate of South High School, Edinboro State 
Teachers College (B.A.), and Duquesne University 
(M.A.), he is a board member of several groups : Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, Buhl Planetarium, Institute of Human 
Relations, and the Community Chest. At present he is 
engaged in writing a book on the fundamentals of draw- 
ing. 


Mr. Micwaet V. Ference, M.A. 


OR the teacher’s view of audio-visual education it 
is fitting that selection was made of one who had 
gained experience working with pupils on all levels of 
instruction: grades, high school, and college. Such a 


Sister Mary ANACLETA, R.S.M., M.A. 


one is Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M., professor of 
English at Saint Xavier College, Chicago. She draws 
on many years of experience. 

A listing of the schools of higher learning which she 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATORS: 


oyola tilms 


—> 

FOR Leadership in religious teaching 
motion pictures 
— 

FOR Announcement of a complete NEW 
series of 16mm Catholic teaching films for 


SCHOOL and TELEVISION RELEASE / 


IN THE MEANTIME Don’t forget in 


your classroom A-V scheduling the 


21 BIBLE FILMS NOW AVAILABLE 


BOYHOOD OF JESUS MIRACLE OF THE BLIND BEGGAR 
DISCIPLES OF EMMAUS HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC 
CC 

















oO 
THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 


PETER 
THE NOBLEMAN'S SON CONVERSION OF MATTHEW 
THE RICH YOUNG MAN ST. STEPHEN MARTYR 
PROPHECY OF AMOS PAUL ON THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
JOHN THE BAPTIST (Two Parts) EARLY LIFE OF ST. PAUL 


Two Great New Releases on the Nativity 
True Peace — The Christmas Story 


(Available both in beautiful color or black and white) 






Available throughout the U. S. and Canada from over fifty 
rental libraries. Write for free illustrated catalog and 
address of closest rental source. 


oyola Hilms srsseseem 







A 
Cordial + 


Invitation to all 


Catholic * 
Educators! , 


If you plan to attend the National 
Audio-Visual Association Show in Chicago 
this August (2nd through the 5th), 
there is a sincere welcome awaiting you 
at our exhibit! 


Here, you will see the new line of 
SOUNDVIEW equipment. . . especially 
developed for school programs. 


You will be one of the first to see the 
exceptionally versatile new SOUNDVIEW 
35mm Slide Film Projector! 


You will find this tremendous asset 
to religious and school training now 
available for your use at low cost... 
with all the flexibility and simplicity of 
Operation you're seeking. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES WILL BE 
ON HAND TO DEMONSTRATE 
THESE GREAT NEW AIDS TO 
YOUR TEACHING PROGRAM, AND 
TO ANSWER ALL YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THESE REMARKABLE 
EDUCATIONAL TOOLS. Visit our 
booth at the Hotel Sherman! 


Automatic Projection 
CORPORATION 


29 West 35th Street  --: :-- 











New York, N. Y. 


has attended and her several majors in history, English, 
science, mathematics and education will clarify the state- 
ment that while professor of English she also has con- 
ducted courses in her other majors at different semesters 
or as need arose. Pursuit of her studies took her to Chi- 
cago Teachers College, St. Xavier College, Loyola Uni- 
versity (B.S. and M.A.), DePaul University, Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of Chicago. 

Sister also belongs to a number of societies concerned 
with English, composition and the social studies. 

As a token of the ever fresh approach she makes to 
things audio-visual, Sister was the first to ask THE 
CatTHotic Epucator whether a magnetic tape playback 
machine was available which would double the value 
that schools could obtain from their tape recorder at 
a lesser cost for the second instrument. Her expression 
for a felt need had only a very short time before been 
anticipated by one of the manufacturers. 


Sister Mary Ruts, S.P., Ph.D. 


Y enclosing some shamrocks with her biographical 

data and information on her community’s activity 
in the field, Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D., Professor of 
Biology at St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, could add a 
comment that “we Catholics are working with the best 
heritage behind us . . . . St. Patrick used the audio- 
visual in a marvelous manner. And it still works; at 
least, the world remembers the lesson.” 

But that Sister is no rester-on-past-laurels is evident 
from a detailed description of how the audio-visual is 
put to work at St. Mary’s. Indeed, a mere listing of 
equipment available to her—two or three of this, six of 
that, and several of another, with names indicative of 
prudent selection and long-lasting quality—could make 
a visiting teacher envious. . 

As far back as her novitiate—memory must span her 
thirty years of grade, high school, and college teaching 
—-she recalls the use of opaque and slide projectors both 
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in class and outside. How often they used colored slides 
of the Mass and Benediction in between loans of them to 
the missions which requested them! And the old 
“stereos” and the hand viewers, what has become of 
them? she can ask, for they have long since betn re- 
placed by their modern counterpart using color trans- 
parencies safely encased in glass. 

From stills she graduated to the use of 16mm motion 
picture educational films while teaching at Immaculata 
in Washington, D. C. But as did all teachers at the 
time she had to work under a handicap—film of non- 
safety stock, which required a fire-proof booth for exhi- 
bition, so that films had necessarily to be shown in the 
auditorium. Duly fire-conscious, she worked in the booth 
with care and without mishap—and evidently with a 
“Thank God” when each showing was over. 

High school boys and girls of the early thirties at 
Memorial High School in Evansville, Indiana, had not 
only an example of cooperation but also the benefits 
deriving from visual aids to their studies, Two of their 
teachers, Sister Mary Ruth and a Holy Cross brother 
both drew on the Film Center at Indiana University. 
One might order films, the other slides. Then when 
materials were usable by both, they would exchange 
these visual aids. 

Or again, Sister would bring a victrola and records 
into the classroom to hear a recording based on a theine 
from one of the great epics about which the class had 
been reading in an English class. It was an understood 
thing with her that she used any material aids available, 
provided they helped her children to learn. 

It is not surprising then to learn that Sister and her 
colleagues today still use the Indiana center for audio- 
visual aids, “carrying on with the old and adding the 
newer ways and means as they fit into the teaching 
program.” 

Something of the unusual is generally characteristic 
of the lectures prepared by majors or minors in Sister’s 
department presented before a campus club or another 
class outside their own department for the purpose of 
emphasizing the relationship between the two areas of 
study. This follows from Sister’s encouraging her stu- 




























































































cal dents to use films and filmstrips at their club meetings 
tY Il as well as in class. One student chose to talk on the 
of subject, coffee, before the home economics club on 
la campus. The club has not gone on record as having 
* been disappointed, for the student, among other things, 
10° | arranged for a playing of Bach’s “Coffee Cantata” and 
# gave an explanation of how the only comic or light 
composition by this famous musician came about. 
eat In preparation for her activity in “the works general- 
1s ly (and specifically) characteristic of a religious com- 
of munity whose members are devoted mainly to work in 
Of the educational field,” Sister studied for a B.A. degree 
Ot Hat St. Mary-of-the-Woods College; for her M.A. at 
ake # Indiana University (botany major), Bloomington, In- 
diana ; and for her Ph.D. with major in biochemistry at 
her the Catholie University of America. She was the recipi- 
ung § ent of the Winthrop Fellowship in biochemistry her 
oth F last year in residence. 
ator 
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Visual and postural benefits 


that no other school desk offers 


American Universal 
“Ten-Iwenty: 
Desk 





ch... the American Universal ‘*Ten-Twenty”’ 
Desk (No. 436) has a desk-top adjustable, easily and 
quietly, to three approved positions (20°, 10°, and level) 
—plus automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment for focal 
adjustment to all tasks. These unique features afford 
new relief for bodily and visual stresses and strains, and 
make teaching and learning easier. 

Additional advantages include a seat-swivel of 45° 
either way, to silent, cushioned stops, that reduces 
body twist in response to right or left hand and eye 
preferences, and affords easy ingress and egress; and a 
sanitary, easily accessible, one-piece, steel book-box. 


FREE 
BOOKLETS 





“*Education Grows” —and “‘ The Co- 
ordinated Classroom”’—two inform- 
ative works on recent educational 
developments. Write Dept. 11. 





American Universal Table 
with No. 368 Envoy chairs 


Ideal set for classrooms, dor- 
mitories, libraries, offices, 
dining rooms. Combines 
functional beauty, durabil- 
ity, convenience, at moder- 
ate price. Sizes for kinder- 
a, elementary, and 
igh-school use. 


ctmevcan Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transpertation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs 


The most beautiful and practical 
of full-upholstered auditorium 


chairs. Bodiform provides the 
utmost in comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit. Also available 
with folding tablet-arm. 
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PRODUCTION PLUS... 


Specializing in the new media for Catholic 
propaganda, CVE combines a highly skilled 
staff with modern, well-equipped studios to 
produce . . 


@ 35mm Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 
@ 35mm Filmstrips In Full Color 
@ Regular & Long-Playing Records* 
@ Individualized A-V Units* 
@ 16mm Motion Pictures* 


(*To Your Order) 


For Information Write: 


CATHOLIC VISUAL 
EDUCATION INC. 


147 Bleecker Street, 
New York 12, N. Y. 


Dept. of Cinematography: CRUSADER FILMS 


ALL STEEL 
FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


® Holds 336 112” Film strip 
cans ® Each can held in sepa- 
rate compartment ® Individ- 
ual and master index ® Holds 
film strips of varying lengths 
® Adjustable dividers in each 
drawer @ Six removable 
drawers with back stops ®@ 


For complete film equipment: 


Film Cabinets © Projection Tables 
Rewinds ®@ Splicers 
Editing Aids *® Reel-« — Cans 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Rev. Micwaet F, Muttien, C.M., M.A. 


ULL concentration on the teaching of religion char- 

acterizes the educational pursuits and teaching ef- 
forts of Father Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., chair- 
man of the department of religion and assistant professor 
of education at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On graduating from St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, 
N. J., he made his seminary training at Mary Immacu- 
late Seminary, Northampton, Pa. Before going on to 
higher studies at Catholic University of America ( M.A.) 
and Fordham University he taught religion and Latin 
at St. John’s Prep for two years. Looking toward his 
Ph.D. degree from Fordham he is working on his thesis, 
an experiment in high school religion, measuring the 
effects of mental prayer and resolution on Christian atti- 
tudes and religion practices. 

In addition to his personal studies, he has been teach- 
ing for the past six years at teachers college of St. John’s 
University—educational psychology and methods in re- 
ligion. He also acts as director of the Brooklyn diocese 
training institute for Confraternity teachers. As set up 
at St. John’s this offers a four year course, 2 hours a 
week from October to May. 

No surprise will be registered by those who have read 
Father Mullen’s three-part article in THE CATHOLIC 
Epucator, “Filmstrips and the Catechism,” on learning 
that Father is director of the project undertaken by St. 
John’s entitled “The St. John’s Catechism in Sound 
Filmstrips.” Four units of a total of thirty have come 
out on schedule, the first two having been reviewed for 
Tue Catuoric Epucartor by the film librarian of Villa 
Madonna College, Covington, Ky., Sister Mary Teresita 
Casey, O.S.B. Professional talent and techniques have 
gone into the production. 

Thus the speaker who will address the CAVE con- 
vention on “Religion Teaching Simplified through the 
Use of Audio-Visual Materials” comes fortified with 
a sure knowledge of the subject for discussion and as 
wide an acquaintance with the aids which are offered 
as a means of more effectively presenting it to Catholic 
pupils. 
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The NCEA. in Kansas City 


HE forty-ninth annual convention of the Na- 

tional Catholic Educational Association in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, April 15-18, 1952, chose as its gen- 
eral theme, “Catholic Education and the American Com- 
munity.” In a series of sessions extending over four days 
the assembled delegates discussed topics centering 
around this theme. The formal papers presented will 
appear in the August 1952 Bulletin of the Association. 
This volume becomes a manual of educational ideas and 
experiences for the thousands of teachers that man the 
eleven thousand schools of the Catholic school system of 
the United States, 


Apostolic Blessing Bestowed on Delegates 


Grateful to the representatives of our teachers for their 
expression of loyal devotion and prayers, the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, imparted his paternal Apostolic 
Blessing to all of the delegates and assured them of his 
prayers “for divine illumination on your important de- 
liberations and efforts in behalf of Catholic education.” 

The President of the United States, Harry S. Tru- 
man, addressed a letter of greeting to Archbishop 
Keough, president general of the association, in which 
he extended his best wishes to the officers and delegates 
in their continued and unrelenting battle against ma- 
terialism. The President said in part: “We are building 
a strong defense to resist physical attack; our political 
and economic ways of life are ramparts against assaults 
on our freedom and security. But the most important 
battlefront is—and always will be—on the field of edu- 
cation. For the world is fashioned in accordance with 
how we teach our youth to mold it. It is a subtle battle. 
In your efforts to infuse spiritual consciousness, mutual 
understanding, and a morality of good will among all 
free people, you are helping preserve our civilization and 
our progress toward world peace.” 

Archbishop Keough delivered the sermon at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass opening the convention. He re- 
minded the assembled educators that the Church in early 
days “took into her hands the pagan classics, the pagan 
system of law, the pagan philosophies. With the fire of 
charity and in the crucible of faith, she purged their 
error and their evil. She illumined the mind of Plato and 
Aristotle with the light of truth. She fired the good will 
of the natural man with her supernatural love. . . . So it 
came about that when barbarian hordes thundered at 
the gates of a decadent Rome and the Western World 
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the failure of secularist educational philosophy. We can 


settled into the long night of growth in darkness, the 
flower of Western culture was preserved by the Church. 
The wisdom of Greece and the strength of Rome, 
Socrates and Regulus, stood transformed in the Ideal 
of Christ whose breath had not turned the world gray, 
but had left it glowing with the green of His own eternal 
youth.” 


Deplores Moral and Spiritual Decay 


He next called attention to the American genius for 
invention and production, to our position as the most 
powerful nation on this earth, but expressed regret that 
there is today, in the midst of this stupendous wealth 
and power, “clear indication of the appearance of pro- 
found moral and spiritual decay.” He gave as instances 
the deterioration of the family and of family life, and the 
corruption and cynicism rampant in public life. ““Ameri- 
can public education,” the Archbishop went on, “must 
make greater effort to form Americans with the moral 
and spiritual values which have made our country great. 
... Within the past decades millions of Americans have 
drawn none or few of their moral and spiritual values 
from the churches. Where divorce or other social evils 
have not wrecked the power of the home as a source of 
education in these values, the tempo of American life 
has diminished ‘its strength. Consequently the role of 
formal education has become increasingly formidable in 
molding the American character. Now the results of a 
thoroughgoing secularization of education have begun 
to show and the sight is not a pleasant one! In fact, it is 
so undeniably unpleasant that a noticeable reaction has 
set in, Our American public educators, zealous for the 
survival of American democracy, brought forth a study 
last year in which they pleaded for the formation of 
moral and spiritual ideals by public education and by 
public educators. As Americans, we Catholic educators 
must thank God that a glimpse of the light has broken 
through the curtain of secularist educational philosophy. 
Our only fear is that it is ‘too little and too late.’ ” Later 
addressing his audience of educators directly, he spoke 
of the attitude they should take in the face of the moral 
crisis shaking our country. “There are three possible 
attitudes we can adopt. 


Three Attitudes To Adopt 


“We can become completely absorbed in watching 
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watch with a kind of unholy joy the very structure and 
fabric of our society crumbling and feel the contentment 
of the prophet whose grim warnings have been justified. 
Samson too knew that type of satisfaction when he 
shook the temple down upon himself. 

“The second attitude which it is possible to adopt is 
less obvious in its evil and more difficult to define. It is 
the attitude of the separatist. Aware of the perfection of 
our principles, conscious of the truth we possess, fearful 
of error on all sides, unwilling to enter into a trying 
combat, we can strive to keep the deposit pure and fail 
in the very purpose for which the truth has been en- 
trusted to us—to share it with others. We can educate 
for life in a society within a society. But if we do, we 
are deaf to the command of Christ : “Go teach all nations.’ 

“The third attitude is to see in the crisis around us 
the greatest opportunity we have ever had; to see in 
the darkness a chance for our light to shine the brighter 
—to see in the confused and restless world of other 
American educators the confusion and restlessness of 
sheep looking for a shepherd ; to see in this time of peril 
for our country a chance to rescue and save its natural 
greatness from destruction. This is the only attitude 
which the American Catholic educator can adopt if he 
be a true American, a true Catholic and a true Apostle.” 

Finally, he called for loyalty to the work and the 
purpose of our forebears in establishing the Church in 
America with its magnificent educational system. We 
should have as they had, “the vision of the total per- 
meation of American culture by the supernatural prin- 
ciples of Christ, the goal of a penetration of all that 
is noble and good in the American ideal with the doctrine 
of Christ, the hope of saving by our supernatural faith 
this America we love in her hour of crisis.” The very 
theme of the convention calls upon Catholic educators 
to examine the impact which Catholic education can 
and ought to have on the American community. 


Closer Ties of Home with School 


The unique opportunity that the school has for close 
contact with the community is offered first of all through 
its daily contact with the children of the community. 
Many of the speakers called for the forging of closer 
ties between home and school. This is not a new 
thought, but it remains an important one. In his address 
at the opening general meeting, Bishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara of Kansas City, host to the convention, called 
on the Catholic school “to employ the tremendous re- 
serves of intelligence and good will of which our Chris- 
tian families are the treasury. . . . I know thousands 
of Catholic homes in which parents are fulfilling the 
obligations of Christian wedlock in a manner never 
excelled, if indeed ever equalled by so large a body of 
homes, in any period of history. ... Let not our 
schools be afraid to associate intimately with themselves 
the fathers and mothers (for fathers are parents also) 
of such families in the mutual work of educating their 


children. Invaluable assistance in effecting this cooper- 
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ation will be found in the Parent-Teacher Association.” 

We cannot, however, vindicate for teachers and par- 
ents the whole process of education. “There is one other 
party,” the Bishop said, “whose cooperation is obvi- 
ously essential—namely, the child himself. Education 
does not consist merely in the imparting of certain sub- 
ject matter. Education is essentially the child’s growth 
in a sense of personal responsibility for the use of his 
time, talents, capacities and opportunities, both natural 
and supernatural. Thus, the chief function of the teacher 
of youth is guidance and the end of guidance is the 
achievement of the power of self-guidance by the grow- 
ing boy and girl. Education cannot be imposed on the 
pupil; ‘his books and teachers are but helps—the work 
is his.’ . . . The school must be organized to give the 
pupil guidance in the wide field of personal develop- 
ment.” In producing Christian members of society, 
the school makes a tremendous contribution to the 
community. 

Bishop O’Hara spoke of the long and successful ex- 
perience of Kansas City with a seven grade elementary 
system. It has been demonstrated in Kansas City that 
pupils under the seven grade system were at no disad- 
vantage in entering high school. “Since the work of the 
elementary grades has been successfully completed in 
seven years in the schools here for three-quarters of a 
century, it seems to us that the change (to an eight 
grade system) would not only impose an unnecessary 
financial burden, but be wasteful of a year in the lives 
of our boys and girls.” 

Bishop O’Hara graciously called attention to the fact 
that the N.C.E.A. convention in Kansas City in 1940 
gave him and his workers the stimulus that encouraged 
them to provide high school facilities adequate to care 
for all Catholic children. “In the course of five years, 
from 1940 to 1945, we doubled our high-school facili- 
ties and attendance.” The speaker closed with a tribute 
to the “dedicated teachers (who) have chosen to be 
poor with Christ that they may give to the children that 
precious spiritual inheritance which the richest nation 
in the world denies them.” He called upon these teach- 
ers to train a Christian generation and form them as 
lay apostles in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
there to guide the steps of other millions now denied a 
Catholic education. 


Note Taken of A.A.S.A. Boston Meeting 


It was expected that something would be done at 
Kansas City about the Boston attempt to convince the 
American public that private schools are a threat to 
democracy. As given in a news account, the details of 
which we draw from The New World of Chicago, slash- 
ing attacks upon church schools as divisive and a threat 
to Americanism were made at the American Association 
of School Administrators convention in Boston. In a 
keynote address President James B. Conant of Harvard 


University solemnly warned the nation’s top school offi- « 


cials that “the greater the proportion of our youth who 
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attend independent schools, the greater the threat to 
our democratic unity.” National unity may be preserved, 
he said, only if “our public schools remain the primary 
vehicle for the education of our youth, and if ‘as far as 
possible, all the youth of a community attend the same 
school irrespective of family fortune or cultural back- 
ground.” 

Statements close to hysteria followed. Doctor Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the National Council of 
Chief School Officers, said “segregation” in non-public 
schools based “on fundamental beliefs” is more damag- 
ing to the democratic tradition than the racial segrega- 
tion found in 17 states. Doctor Worth McClure, execu- 
tive secretary of the school administrators association, 
declared that “denominational schools build prejudices, 
they build little iron curtains around the thinking of 
people. These schools can destroy the unity now found 
in our democracy.” Doctor Robert R. Sears, director of 
the Laboratory of Human Development, Harvard grad- 
uate school of education, said criticism of teaching of 
the three R’s constitutes a cloak for “vicious and sub- 
versive organizations” to attack public education. 


Msgr. Hochwalt Voiced Association Answer 


N.C.E.A. convention delegates agreed that Catholic 
schools should “clearly manifest in word and in deed 
an understanding charity in promoting, especially where 
the education of youth is concerned, that unity and 
diversity which marks the democratic community.” In 
a statement approved by the Catholic association’s ex- 
ecutive board, Monsignor Frederick C. Hochwalt, secre- 
tary general of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, said that attacks on independent schools as “di- 
visive” and builders of “little iron curtains,” voiced 
by prominent figures in public education, may lead many 
public classroom teachers to consider whether they 
should repudiate their leadership. Asking why public 
school officials, “themselves under fire from many direc- 
tions” would launch an attack on private schools, 
Monsignor Hochwalt said: “One gets the impression 
that these attacks were made by fearful men—men 
whose high positions in the stronghold of public educa- 
tion are insecure—men who are desperately trying to 
head off attacks on public education by initiating an 
attack on private education.” 

“There is abundant evidence,” declared Secretary 
Hochwalt, “to prove that private schools are an integral 
part of American education. They are making a magnifi- 
cent contribution to our national life. . . . Private 
schoels of all kinds are as American as public schools. 
The first schools in the United States were private 
schools organized by various religious denominations. 
The founding fathers of our nation received their educa- 
tion in private schools. Private schools, like public 
schools, function under laws and standards established 
by the forty-eight States. The United States Supreme 
Court, in upholding the right of parents to send their 
children to private schools, categorically rejected the 
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pernicious theory that all children must be educated 
together in a common school, That this nation have a 
dual school system of public and private schools is the 
American tradition, the American law and the Amer- 
ican practice. The American public believes in private 
education and will defend it against the attacks of those 
who would destroy it. 

“Private schools are not divisive; they do not under- 
mine the unity of American society. America is a free 
society in which people have their differences in politics, 
economics, education and other facets of national life. 
. . . Unless the United States becomes a totalitarian 
state, we always shall have differences and diversity. 
These differences become a threat to national unity only 
when they are exaggerated and distorted by persons 
with totalitarian or monopolistic tendencies, by persons 
who refuse to admit that the goal of successful living 
together in the United States is harmony—not uni- 
formity. And our leaders, educational or otherwise, 
block this goal of harmony when they plead for or insist 
upon lock-step unity. Educators above all others ought 
to teach us how to live with our differences graciously 
and with perfect Christian charity.” 

Doctor Benjamin Fine of the New York Times, 
wrote recently that “the relationship between Catholic 
and public schools is universally good.” Many instances 
are given of friendly and constructive cooperation. Pub- 
lic school administrators have made repeated offers of 
friendship and cooperation. Should Catholic educators 
now assume, asks Secretary Hochwalt, that the school 
administrators’ only suggestion to private education is 
to curtail its development and eventually to close down 
all private elementary and secondary schools? The sug- 
gestion is unthinkable. 


Layman Educator Disagrees with Conant 


Speaking at the convention’s formal opening, Doctor 
James M. O'Neill, Brooklyn College department head 
who received all his schooling in public education and 
has spent 39 of his 46 years as a teacher in public edu- 
cation, said that if the program advocated in Boston 
were put into effect it would throw “the Iron Curtain 
of totalitarianism” around the United States, “Govern- 
ment controlled education for all children and youth,” 
continued Doctor O'Neill, “is the necessary foundation 
of all dictatorships. . . . Why are programs of educa- 
tion that differ in some ways—but are alike in many 
ways—imore divisive than other differences to be found 
in every free society? Must we abandon our differences 
in religion itself, and in politics and in economics, in 
order to satisfy this demand for uniformity? What 
Doctor Conant and his supporters were really talking 
about in the Boston meeting was not unity but uniform- 
ity. American freedom can be achieved in our type of 
complex society only in terms of unity—a unity which 
accepts the right to be different, and not a uniformity 
which finds something divisive and undemocratic in the 
(Continued on page 541) 
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SAINT JOHN BOSCO 
Priest and Psychiatrist 


By REV. LAWRENCE M. TITONE, S.D.B. 


Pontificio Ateneo Salesiano, Via Caboto 27, Turin, Italy 


“ NLESS souls are saved, nothing is 
saved ; there can be no world peace 
unless there is soul peace.” These are Bishop Sheen’s 
opening words in his Peace of Soul’. They are a simple 
statement of an agelong truth. But never, indeed, so 
much as today has man been able to verify it by the test 
of baffling personal experience. It is a matter-of-fact 
evidence to the spiritual leaders of today’s generation 
that every social drama-is but the repercussion of an 
individual drama. The theme of such drama is invari- 
ably the same in each individual human being: an in- 
ward crisis. 

Everyone is aware that modern man is no more a 
peaceful and steady unit of higher and lower values, 
but a drifting vessel whose heaven-looking sails have 
been torn apart and whose very body has suffered a 
tremendous cleavage. The modern soul is no longer 
able to lift its gaze up to the beauty and grandeur of 
the heavens; no longer is it familiar with the harmony 
of its interior world; no longer does it turn a loving 
glance upon its fellow-beings. The modern man is in 
contrast with God, with self, and with fellow-man. This 
is the deep source of the present conflict among the 
nations. 

The process of extroversion and materialization, 
which has come to invade the life of the individual since 
the beginning of modern industrialism, is, indeed, not 
restricted to the adult man only, but it has also sadly 
beset the peace of millions of juvenile souls. Here is 
where the havoc is more disastrous. The past century 
was the first to behold the sad spectacle of gangs of 
fatherless youngsters raiding our industrial cities. In 
the period of life when the inward clash of conflicting 
impulses is inevitable, these unfortunate teen-agers were 
developing a far more crucial conflict: a break with 
God, a break with self, and a break with society. They 
were to be the wrecked fathers of a wrecked generation, 
the present one. 


*F. J. Sheen, Peace of Soul (McGraw-Hill, 1949). 
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Buried under the debris of a broken personality, mod- 
ern man has, nevertheless, grown aware of his tragic 
plight, and, realizing that the warfare is primarily in- 
side himself, rather than outside, man has turned to 
what could supposedly bring to light the source of his 
interior distress and find a remedy. This is one reason 
of the wide popularity enjoyed by psychiatry today. 
But human psychiatrical science has not solved the 
problem. The roots of the malady are deeper: they 
touch upon the very relationship of man to God. A 
second way out was then tried by men of deep spiritu- 
ality : this was successful. Their method consisted simply 
in rebuilding the vital link connecting man with God: 
this would mean a new flux of life streaming from the 
Godhead down to agonizing man. Such divine psycho- 
therapy—a veritable cure of the soul through the re- 
infusion of supernatural life—represents the specialized 
task of a holy educator, Saint John Bosco, during the 
forty years of his guidance work. 


A UNIQUE CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINIC 


UN at TARR ARERR A ci om a AL A AARNE EI 


The inspiring personality of St. John Bosco is usually 
associated, in the minds of his followers and admirers, 
with the simplicity of the saints. His manners were 
those of a simple, unpretentious man, His educational 
methods were entirely devoid of scientific complications. 
The means he employed even for the highest purposes 
are among the most ordinary. What did education mean 
to Don Bosco?—Just meeting a boy with fatherly kind- 
liness, winning over his confidence, and then guiding 
him to the highest peak of Christian heroism. 

The preliminary step was then to “contact” the in- 
dividual youth. Making contact: here was one of the 
secrets of Don Bosco’s success. But where and how? 
Several of the lads picked up by the saintly priest, espe- 
cially in the early days, were found in the city streets 
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engaged in pillaging or loitering without.any purpose 
in life; others, in stores, market places, or workshops. 
Some of them were still untouched by the miasma of 
modern civilization ; others had already tasted the bitter 
fruits of juvenile knavery. In the latter the cankerworm 
of disquietude and dissatisfaction had begun to eat away 
the best of their spiritual resources, It was with those 
that Don Bosco displayed particular care not only to 
heal the source of their anxieties and turn the deviating 
youths into normal personalities, but even to convert 
them into heroes of supernatural perfection, into veri- 
table saints. ' 

The first characteristic of Don Bosco’s method was 
not that problem children were sent to him by parents 
or teachers, but that he himself would go looking for 
them wherever they might be found. Consequently, the 
interviews could not possibly be held in the neat rooms 
of some clinical center, or after careful investigation of 
the case by the social worker, the physician, and the 
psychologist. Don Bosco was the social worker, the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist. His child-guidance clinic was 
any place under the sky—and under the loving eyes of 
the Heavenly Father—a street corner, a barber shop, 
a food store, a railroad depot, but chiefly the confes- 
sional. Here would each interview be completed. The 
confessional was actually the medical center where both 
the divine and the human psychiatrist would meet for 
consultation and apply the proper treatment to the 
young patient. 


TYPICAL INSTANCE OF SAINT’S INTERVIEWS 


Here is one typical instance of the interviews of this 
unique psychiatrist : 


One day Don Bosco was returning by train from 
one of his apostolic journeys and had to stop off at 
a small town at the foot of the Alps. Around the 
depot a gang of street urchins were playing. One of 
them looked apparently like the leader and was con- 
trolling the game with a blustering, high pitched 
voice. All of a sudden a thin cry pierced the air, 
“Break it up! Here comes a cop!” Everyone left 
the field. But the leader’s golden-haired head bolted 
up defiantly to the black-robed figure that was 
drawing near across the dark street. 

“See here, Mister, who do you think you are, 
breaking up our game like that?” 

“Hello, sonny. Glad to meet you. I’m a friend of 
yours.” 

The boy eyed him. 

“A friend, huh? What do you want with us?” 

“I'd like to join your game. What about it?” 

“Who are you? What’s your name?” 


“I told you already. I’m a friend, But who are 
you?” 
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“Me ?”’—the lad’s chest swelled a degree higher— 
“I’m Mickey Magone, General Mickey.” 

“Glad to meet you,” smiled the priest. “So you’re 
a general? How old are you?” 

“Thirteen.” 

In a short while Don Bosco had won the con- 
fidence of his little friend, by cleverly leaning upon 
a “complex indicator’—as modern psychologists 
would have it—the boy’s self-ideal of leadership, as 
a stepping stone to the conquest of the heart. 
Mickey had made himself the general of his gang. 
All right! Don Bosco would acknowledge this self- 
conferred authority and come to terms with the 
young leader on a platform of military diplomacy. 
The priest went on questioning. Mickey revealed 
spontaneously his interior conflict, in which an- 
tagonizing factors were holding sway of his soul. 
There were sad environmental conditions, and low- 
er driving forces. On the other hand, sound aspira- 
tions and youthful energies tending highwards had 
not yet been choked. Mickey would have liked to 
become something worthy, an upright man, a use- 
ful citizen, But no one could take care of him. 

A second interview, in Don Bosco’s school, was 
arranged with the boy’s mother and pastor, and 
Mickey was exceedingly happy on the thought of 
being able to talk again with the kindly Father. 
The outcome of this next meeting was the libera- 
tion of a juvenile mind from already stagnant fears 
and anxieties through a good confession and the 
positive planning of a useful life.” 





SUPERNATURAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The above case, typical of many others, confronts us 
with a very simple method of dealing with juvenile dis- 
orders. It will, however, be easily observed that such a 
method does not lack the essential traits of good psy- 
chotherapy. 

It is commonly agreed that no moral and religious 
reformation, no psychical or social re-adjustment, no 
uplifting whatever of humanity can be successfully 
brought about unless these three conditions are ful- 
filled, namely: (1) establishment of contact, (2) analy- 
sis and understanding of the conditions of the individual, 
(3) application of a positive and efficacious remedy. 

Numberless cases are quoted in the 19 volumes of 
the “Biographical Memoirs of St. John Bosco,” which 
present the structure of a typical psychotherapeutic 
treatment. The smiling glance of the saintly priest had 
a magic effect upon a boy’s heart. In an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence, those piercing eyes penetrated the 
subconscious store of the juvenile mind with apostolic 
anxiety. Past experiences, hidden motives, conscious 
and semiconscious aspirations, trends of mind and heart 


2G. B. Lemoyne, Memorie Biografiche, V, 738-743. 












were brought to light. The environmental conditions of 
the child were investigated. The manifestations of the 
individual’s vocational interests were examined. Yet, 
the whole thing was carried out with the utmost spon- 
taneousness: the spontaneousness of a good father 
blending his heart with the child’s. 

Speaking of Don Bosco’s “contacts” with his little 
friends, and especially with newcomers, one is met at 
the very start by a tremendous difficulty; for any at- 
tempt to recreate in words the spiritual charm which 
haloed his personality is bound to failure. The most 
one can say is that St. John Bosco was not an ordinary 
psychologist, nor an ordinary educator, but rather a 
highly fascinating saint. “To meet Don Bosco for the 
first time was to fall under the spell of a magnetic in- 
fluence which a boy could hardly resist. The priest was 
the first to come forward with a smiling welcome. ‘What 
is you name, my little man? How old are you? Where 
is your home? Have you already made your first Com- 
munion? Would you like to join a game?’ The questions 
were of the ordinary kind, very simple, but the tone of 
voice and above all the kind, searching glance were such 
as to win at once the heart of the newcomer. One is 
reminded of the welcome which Our Lord gave on one 
occasion to a young man: ‘He looked on him and 
loved him’ (Mark 10,21). Can it be doubted that the 
saints share our Lord’s power of attraction? Indeed, it 
has well been said of Saint John Bosco that meeting a 
boy and loving him was one and the same thing.’ 

The next step in the treatment constituted a sound 
psychoanalytic process. What can be maintained at least 
as partly true in psychoanalysis is the assumption that 
the cause of some mental symptoms is to be traced back 
to the “repressed” experience lying “behind” them. 
Then, through a well conducted analysis of the sub- 
conscious content of the mind, the source of the mental 
disturbance can be identified, and such revelation is at 
times sufficient to bring about the patient’s cure. This 
process of “mind exploration” will then be followed by 
a second process of “mind restoration” aiming at re- 
turning the troubled person to mental normalcy. 


SAINT’S CONVICTION OF NEED OF CONFESSION 


The above methodology presents features of a strik- 
ing similarity with one of the capital educational meth- 
ods followed by Don Bosco, It is hardly possible duly 
to emphasize how strongly this model of Catholic edu- 
cators believed in the efficacy of the Sacrament of Con- 
fession. It was his firm conviction that no spiritually 
healthy life in his schools could have been implanted, 
unless a good general confession previously set the child 
in a state of normality, and thus enabled him to offer 


°Franco A., Life of Don Michael Rua. 
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his educators a maximum of receptiveness. Every keen 
student of religious psychology is well aware of the fact 
that the experience of sin does actually constitute a 
state not only of moral, but also of psychical abnor- 
mality, which no human psychoanalytic therapeutics 
will ever be able to wear off, unless a positive super- 
natural intervention is added. 

What Freud called catharsis is best obtained through 
a relieving heart-to-heart talk with the priest of God. 
More than this, sacramental confession offers some God- 
given means of moral and psychical restoration, which 
alone can really rebuild a man’s life. Don Bosco’s aware- 
ness of this instrument afforded by the Catholic educa- 
tional system was so alive, that on account of his prac- 
tice he can be rightly called “the apostle of confession.” 
“It is upon the frequenting of this Sacrament—as is re- 
ported by his biographers—that he laid the whole force 
of his mission among youth. He saw to it that his pupils 
approached confession regularly, nay, with great fre- 
quency, but without any pressure.’* 

However, it is to be borne in mind that in the case of 
confession, as well as of all the other sacraments, the 
boys were left full freedom, never being even morally 
compelled to do what did not spring from a convinced 
heart. One will never praise Don Bosco’s alertness 
enough in seeing to it that not even the least circum- 
stance in religious education should make the boy an 
unconscious victim of outside influences. At his school, 
there was no fixed day for confessions, but opportuni- 
ties were granted at all times. And who can recall with- 
out emotion those confessions in which the good Father 
resembled so closely the Good Shepherd rather than the 
inquisitive psychoanalyst. 


INTEGRATING MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


a SIE NISMS AEE IO IE A OO 


The whole psychoanalytic process was once described 
by C. Jung, formerly a disciple of Freud, as divided 
into three steps or degrees. The lowest of these is 
confession or avowal, meaning by this the relief felt by 
the patient through his mere confessing some secret to 
another person. The second degree is called enlighten- 
ment, and is that of psychoanalysis proper, in which the 
psychiatrist reveals to the patient the origin and the 
nature of his troubles—the effect of unconscious drives, 
of forgotten experiences, and so forth. But psycho- 
analysis, in most cases, is not sufficient, The patient is 
to be shown not only that he had hitherto pursued false 
aims, but also what he must do henceforth in order to 
become normal. This third degree is rightly called by 
Jung education. ; 

Naturally enough, it is especially here that this thera- 


4Lemoyne, op. cit., IV, 553. 
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peutic method comes to fail. For, what do the psycho- 
analysts mean by education if not the full satisfaction 
of the animal impulses urging man “from below.? Yet, 
no depreciation of man’s spiritual dignity is education, 
since education means essentially an uplifting process, 
a spiritualization of the whole human being. Such eleva- 
tion cannot take place unless man is put in touch with 
higher ethical values. Education, therefore, presupposes 
an ethical system and can never be conceived of as in- 
dependent of morality. This is the third degree of psy- 
chotherapy and it can rightly be said, the highest. 

It would, of course, lead too far afield to enumerate 
all the resourceful means employed by St. John Bosco 
to achieve a perfect psycho-moral therapy in the young 
souls entrusted to his care. However, suffice it to jot 
down a few remarks about the methods worked out by 
the Saint for the “sublimation” of the lower drives or 
adolescent pupils. 

First of all, it is important to underscore Don Bosco’s 
attitude towards the natural tendencies of the boy which 
was not one of “repression,” but of “elevation.” There 
were no impending shadows in his system; everything 
was serene, bright, attractive: in a word, positive. His 
hand was not so much ready to check as to uplift, and 
to uplift by inculcating higher, ennobling ideals. It is, 
as it were, a “positive idealism” that permeated the 
whole system: that same positive idealism that radiated 
from the Mount of the Beatitudes and, flooding the 
earth, renewed its face. 

The mind and the heart of the adolescent was satu- 
rated with an inspiring and tender love of the Holy 
Eucharist and of our Lady, mother of Jesus and mother 
of mankind, with the desire of imitating the heroism of 
little saints and of constantly pleasing God, our loving 
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Father. As is obvious, there can be no sublimating meth- 
od of greater efficiency than this decided and courageous 


appealing to the generous aspirations of passionate 
youth. 


From this point of view it is easy to realize the pur- 
port of Don Bosco’s methodology. The pivot of educa- 
tion, to his mind, is affection: a pure and kindly affec- 
tion, which is the flower of Christian charity. This sin- 
cere affection, so often recommended by the Saint to his 
disciples, is a kind of soothing balm permeating the at- © 
mosphere of the Salesian family and deeply penetrating 
the hearts of the young, who are unknowingly trans- 
formed. Affection is made concrete by a highly effica- 
cious form of family spirit, which greatly facilitates 
sound self-expression on the part of the child and leaves 
spontaneity unwithered. Therefore, every young heart 
lies wide open to the salutary influences of a fatherly 
educator. But the basis of an effective normalization 
and education was—in Don Bosco’s mind—purity and 
sanctity of life, that is, growth in God’s grace which 
swathes the young souls of Don Bosco’s children in a 
halo of joy and unalterable peace. 

The educational method left by St. John Bosco to 
the Salesians is then by its nature directed to the heart 
of the child. Don Bosco placed the heart on the same 
level with reason and religion: ‘My whole method,” he 
said, “is based upon religion, reason, and kindly affec- 
tion.” Don Bosco anticipated modern psychology as 
well as modern education in that he brought the heart 
back to school life, and set it in education with an ex- 
quisite sense of measure, without deficiencies or ex- 
cesses. That is the core of Saint John Bosco’s educa- 
tional art and, at the same time, the paramount worth 
of his priestly psychiatry. 


(Continued from page 537) 


inevitable differences in any free, democratic society.” 

Later, Doctor O’Neill quotes from the Very Reverend 
James A. Pike, Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York. Among the first of the 
defenders of religious education in America to answer 
the Boston accusations (New York Times, Saturday, 
April 12, 1952), Dean Pike observed that “for three 
days running a bitter attack was made on those who 
would seek to build education on religious convictions 
and allegiances because it was felt that such education 
interfered with the primary allegiance, American de- 
mocracy. Let those who have no king but Caesar ar- 
range for an education in which ‘Americanism’ is the 
ultimate unifying frame of reference. Some of us will 
continue to give our backing to schools in which the 
Christian world-view is the unifying principle... . 
Those educational administrators who attack us are 
really attacking religious freedom and in joining in the 
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attack the president of a private university is really 
sawing off the limb on which he himself sits.” 

Finally, speaking of the great contributions of reli- 
gious education and public education to our complex 
culture, and of the need to make these contributions as 
much better as it is possible to make them, Doctor 
O’Neill—author of Catholicism and American Freedom 
(Harper 1951), a reply to Blanshard’s American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power—declared: “All people who 
believe in our diversified culture and who believe in 
American freedom and American democracy, personal 
freedom, religious freedom, freedom of education, 
should recognize the fact that we are going to have both 
kinds, and should work for the improvement of both 
kinds. We should have an end to epithets, to false 
assumptions, and to drifts toward totalitarianism in the 
name of freedom and democracy.” 
(Continued on page 544) 


Teach Them 
TO CLIMB THE MOUNTAINS 


By SISTER M. EVA HALASEY, 0.S.B. 


Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


TUDENTS are idealists and moun- 

S taineers. They dream of reaching 

the top of a mountain, the pinnacle of success. Few 

of them, however, recognize the obstacles to the attain- 

ment of their ideals; consequently, they are uncon- 

cerned about the constant striving which will lead them 

to the top of the mountain. Climbing is catching. It is 

in the art of climbing—the work, the persistency and 

perseverance—that the teacher must train students 
today. 


EXAMPLES OF EFFORT AND ATTAINMENT VALUABLE 


Carlyle has said that every noble work is a first 
impossible. But the weak become powerful through 
perseverance. Though the types of achievement may 
differ widely, the means of success are generally the 
same. The teacher can motivate students effectively by 
the example of strong characters. In the training of the 
whole person—body, mind, and heart—characters must 
be chosen to accommodate particularly both the student 
and the subject matter. A few examples will clarify 
the similarity of effort in diversity of attainment. 

A great American hero was Theodore Roosevelt. 
Born into a wealthy family, he did not need to work. 
Yet he spent his life in hard and unremitting labor. 
Though a man of rugged strength, he was a child of 
delicate health. Theodore’s father often had to carry 
his weak son in his arms, and to ward off sleepless 
nights took him for long rides in the evening. Theodore 
spent much of his youth on his father’s large estate. 
There he literally forced himself to walk, to run, to 
swim and to climb, though his first climbing was mostly 
backslipping. During his college days at Harvard, he 
took part in athletics, not to win honors but for the 
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personal benefit of the exercise. As a young man he 
went West and persevered in the strenuous life until 
he became a master bronco breaker. Then he had con- 
quered his ill health forever. A Rough Rider in the 
Spanish American War, a hunter of big game in East 
Africa, and an explorer in Brazil, Roosevelt most truth- 
fully remarked, “I made my health what it is.” To this 
expression let MacArthur add, “Men seldom die of 
hard work. Activity is God’s medicine.” 
Demosthenes, the greatest of all orators, made per- 
sistency his idol. His genius began a great work; but 
his labor alone finished it. When he first rose to speak 
to the Athenian assembly, his sentences were so in- 
volved, his delivery so poor, and himself so awkward, 
that his audience made mirth at his expense. But the 
persistent man begins his success where the slothful 
man ends in failure. Demosthenes was discouraged, 
yet determined. He studied rhetoric to improve his 
style. To overcome his natural speech defect, he recited 
poetry with pebbles in his mouth. He gesticulated be- 
fore a mirror. In the uproar of great storms, he walked 
by the seashore and talked until he could be heard above 
the noise of the wind and the waves. Armed with such 
training, he confronted the same assembly that had 
offered him ridicule. His eloquence moved the same 
people to anger, to laughter, and to tears. Demosthenes 
might have said, ““My secret of success is hard work.” 


THOMAS MORE, SAINT AND WIT AS WELL 


Thomas More, a great lawyer and a great Catholic, 
was born in London, and spent most of his life in that 
vicinity. He had a lively wit, a sweet temper, and a 
kind heart. His whole career was one of unusual in- 
dustry and self-denial. Though his father was fairly 
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prosperous, he allowed Thomas no pocket money at 
Oxford University. Despite his poor eyesight, Thomas 
studied hard and became proficient in literature and in 
Greek, while his written work was meritorious. His 
father required him to study law most diligently ; like 
his father he became a barrister. He was knighted, in 
1521, by King Henry VIII, and finally became Lord 
Chancellor of England. His integrity as judge is im- 
mortalized in the witty quatrain: 


When More some time had Chancellor been 
No more did suits remain. 

The like will never more be seen 

Till More be there again. 


Sir Thomas was a man of great faith and piety. Few 
men in public life practice as much self-denial. Wherever 
he was, More wore his hairshirt. As a generous, loving 
father he supervised the education of his children. He 
was a familiar friend of Henry VIII and knew the 
pomp of lordly palaces. But when Henry divorced his 
lawful wife and married Ann Boleyn, Sir Thomas lost 
the friendship of the king because he refused to confirm 
his illegal marriage; neither would he recognize Henry 
as head of the Church in England. 

During fourteen months of confinement in the prison 
tower, he wrote several religious treatises. The cheer- 
fulness of Thomas More throughout his imprisonment 
and at his martyrdom has been lauded by the whole 
world. He. reached the very summit of sanctity, but 
he did not know that after four hundred years his 
title of “Sir” would have evolved into “Saint.” 


HEROINES A SPUR TO EFFORT, TOO 


The hero does not stand alone on the heights, for 
the heroine is his complement. The life story of a 
heroine is a nudge to the boys, who desire to out-do 
women ; moreover, it adds zest to the efforts of the girls. 


Mark Twain called Helen Keller one of the two most 
interesting characters of the nineteenth century. She is 
still living in the twentieth century and spends much 
of her time in helping the handicapped. Her charity is 
both practical and optimistic. 

Miss Keller was born in sunny Alabama; herself a 
sunny, eager, intelligent baby. In her second year, a 
serious illness deprived her of sight, hearing, and 
speech. All students might well be urged to read her 
book, “The Story of My Life.” Despite her deafness 
and blindness, she learned to converse through the art 
of finger spelling. Her constant companion, Miss Sulli- 
van, taught her to read, with books printed in Braille. 
When Helen insisted upon being taught how to talk, 
even her loving and untiring teacher quailed before this 
seemingly hopeless task, But Helen did learn to talk. 








She has given lectures in many countries on behalf of 
the blind. Whenever she spoke on the subject, ““Happi- 
ness,” the audience observed an unfeigned happiness 
on her face. Though her voice lacked natural inflection, 
her words were distinct. Once after a lecture she was 
asked if she intended to learn to sing. With a playful 
smile she replied, “Not yet!” 


Despite her handicaps, Helen Keller entered Rad- 
cliffe College, where she graduated with honors in 1904. 
Her difficulties there were almost innumerable. There 
were no Braille books for her courses; the lectures 
were spelled rapidly into her hands and not repeated. 
She afterwards typed what she could remember on a 
special typewriter. She felt keenly the bugbear of ex- 
aminations with their preceding nightmares, the hours 
of labor when other girls were enjoying themselves, 
the slips of memory at crucial moments. Helen over- 
came her rebelliousness at all this, and said to herself, 
“After all, anyone who wished to gain true knowledge, 
must climb the Hill Difficulty alone; there is no royal 
road to its summit.” Speaking of the difficulty of her 
entrance examinations, she said, “The administrative 
board of Radcliffe College did not realize how difficult 
they were making my examination, nor did they under- 
stand the peculiar difficulties I had to surmount. But 
if they unintentionally placed obstacles in my way, I 


have the consolation of knowing that I overcame them 
7.” 


VICTORY ASCRIBED TO PATIENCE 





If Madame Curie had not worked long and overtime, 
there might have been no radium available for treat- 
ment of cancer. Madame Curie, with her alert and 
penetrating mind, had discerned that there was an 
unknown element that disintegrated to produce other 
elements. She knew it existed in pitchblende, a dull 
brown ore. She knew it would take tons of the ore 
from which to extract ever so little of the element. 
There was no laboratory to work in and no Rockefeller 
to build one. Finally the College of Paris alowed her 
the use of a shed. That chapter of her biography is 
called “Four Years in a Shed.”* During those four years, 
1898-1902, Madame Curie was “a physicist, a chemist, 
a specialized worker, an engineer, and a laboring man.” 
Disregarding the extreme heat of summer and the 
freezing atmosphere of winter, the dripping of rain, 
and the stifling of gases, she extracted one little deci- 





‘Helen Adams Keller, The Story of My Life (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Inc., 1926), p. 95. 


2Eve Curie, Madame Curie (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1937), p. 165. 
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gram of pure radium from tons of pitchblende. Her 
victory is ascribed to her superhuman patience. With 
her knowledge of radiology, Madame Curie did noble 
service in World War I, on the battle ground of France. 


SOLDIER AND SAINT 


Five hundred years before World War I, to the 
same battle ground there came a little girl of thirteen 
years. Three-fourths of France had been stolen from 
the rightful though uncrowned ruler. The voices of St. 
Michael, St. Catherine, and St. Margaret had conveyed 
to Joan of Arc the divine mission of restoring to France 
the lawful king. When she appeared at court and an- 
nounced her divine mission, at first she was not be- 
lieved, not even by the true king. The courtiers laughed 
at her, enemies reviled her and even called her a “witch.” 
Once at the head of the army, she had to act against 
the prudence of military men, and to bear the jealousy 


of captains, who would not be guided by a girl. But 
she persevered. After the triumph of Orleans, she took 
the King back to Rheims for his glorious coronation. 
Later, Joan was deceived, and denounced as a traitor, 
a witch, a blasphemer. After an unjust trial, she was 
condemned to be burned at the stake. She had lived as 
a soldier of Christ; calling aloud the name of Jesus, 
she died a martyr on the battleground of Faith. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the self-made man; Demos- 
thenes, the majestic orator; Thomas More, the patron 
saint of lawyers; Helen Keller, the unconquered stu- 
dent; Madame Curie, the indomitable searcher; Joan 
of Arc, the soldier and Saint! What have they in com- 
mon? Courage, toil, persistency, perseverance. 

Often a strong contemporary character furnishes a 
more lively incentive to actual achievement than an 
historic personage. The written pages of this era pre- 
sent many success stories. Teachers are called upon to 
direct students toward the records of real heroes. May 
their study lead them to recognize unwritten heroism. 
May they climb persistently until they reach the summit 
of their own full achievement. 
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Life Adjustment Education 


Sister Mary Janet, S.C., of the Commission on Amer- 
ican Citizenship, Catholic University of America, con- 
tributed a paper on “The Catholic Schools and Life 
Adjustment Education.” The great purpose of the life 
adjustment movement is to offer adequate education, 
particularly at the secondary level, to one hundred per- 
cent of the students. Sister Janet outlined the various 
action programs carried on by Catholic educators in 
relation to this movement. “One of the outstanding 
features of the life adjustment movement has been the 
tremendous interest of Catholic educators and their 
cooperation with sincere and capable public school edu- 
cators in attacking the many pressing problems. Since 
all schools in this country—whether public, parochial, 
or private—have so much in common in their high aim 
of supplying the country with enlightened and respon- 
sible citizens, this step toward joint activity is of real 
importance, During these past few years where groups 
from various school systems have worked together 
there has been a noticeable decline in misunderstanding 
and a growth in mutual respect and appreciation. Such 
a desirable result has come from the courtesy and warm 
friendliness of the staff of the United States Office of 
Education, of the public school members of the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education, of other public 
school participants in conferences, of many religious 
communities of men and women, and of the staffs of 
diocesan school offices.” 
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Special Atiention to the 60 Percenters 


In the session devoted to the life adjustment program, 
J. Dan Hull, of the United States Office of Education, 
spoke as secretary to the national Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth. This commission was 
established to conduct a campaign to retain in high 
schools all youth of high school age and to build for all 
youth of high school age programs which are appro- 
priate for youth in terms of ,their interests, abilities, 
and probable future activities. It arose out of a convic- 
tion that 60 percent of our youth of secondary school 
age were not receiving the life adjustment training they 
need and to which they are entitled as American 
citizens. 

It remains true that life adjustment education is 
designed to equip all American youth, not merely the 
neglected 60 percent, to live democratically with satis- 
faction to themselves and profit to society as home 
members, workers, and citizens. But under present con- 
ditions the great bulk of energies of high school teach- 
ers go into college preparatory programs and vocational 
programs, which jointly care for about 40 percent of 
the average secondary group. The life adjustment edu- 
cation idea calls for special attention by educators to 
the needs of the so-called 60 percenters. The program is 
vast ; it calls for much thought, and action. 

The Reverend R. J. Henle, S.J., dean of the gradu- 
ate school of Saint Louis University, gave a searching 

(Continued on page 548) 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGE MEN 
and Socialism 


-By BROTHER DOMINIC AUGUSTINE, F.S.C., PH.D. 


La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania 


ONFUSION and possibly fear are 
C in the minds of not a few thinkers 
aware of the necessity for public welfare legislation and 
of the socialistic trend seemingly inherent in its admin- 
istration. Those who feel that the present economic sys- 
tem is doomed because it will not reform its own mal- 
distribution of wealth are ready to accept some form of 
socialism. The confusion stems from the fact that there 
are varying degrees of socialism. Moreover too many 
men of good will do not realize that socialism attaches an 
idealistic economic program to a wholly undesirable 
materialistic philosophy. The better features of this 
idealistic system are in the main borrowed. They are at 
least as old as the medieval guilds. Indeed they go back 
to welfare practices enjoined on the Hebrews three 
thousand years ago, and to such institutions as the 
“communism” of the early Christians, the hospices of 
St. Basil the Great, the inspired “scientific” social work 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and the miraculous charity of 
Blessed Martin de Porres. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON STUDENT ATTITUDES 


This article is the result of an attempt to ascertain 
the attitudes of college men concerning social move- 
ments. Five questions regarding socialism were included 
in a questionnaire answered by 506 students from three 
widely separated colleges east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. These students con- 
stituted what is probably a cross section of the present 
population in colleges for men, conducted under Catholic 
auspices. Three-fourths of the students were veterans 
(72%). Approximately one-tenth were married. The 
median age was just under twenty-one. Upper division 
men were represented to the extent of 26% while a 
little less than one-fourth lived on campus. The several 
departments or areas of concentration were included in 
approximately proportionate numbers. It seems signifi- 
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cant that the results of this survey show surprising 
similarity from college to college; what can be said of 
one can be said in the main of all three. The veterans, 
the upperclassmen, and the married are slightly more 
conservative, but not to a really significant degree. 

The general directions furnished to the students re- 
quested them to answer the questions by using a numeral 
in accordance with the following evaluations: 

NUMBER EVALUATION 
Yes without hesitation 
Yes with reservations 
Cannot answer, do not know 
No with reservations 
No without hesitation 

The questionnaires were distributed in class, com- 
pleted, and then collected. Identification of the students 
was avoided. The following definition of socialism pre- 
ceded the questions: “Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction by the government. The philosophy that material 
prosperity is all important, that we ought to get our 
‘pie’ here and now upon earth and not take a chance on 
getting it ‘in the sky when we die’.” It should be noted 
that several of the students objected to this definition 
as being unfair to socialism. The questions and the 
several varieties of answers are shown in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Affirmative, negative, non-commital replies by per- 

centages, and the most frequent numerical reply. 
% Vo % Evalu- 
Yes No N-C ation 
1. Is socialism sound from the 
standpoint of economics? 35 46 19 
2. Is socialism democratic ? 17 74 09 
3 Do you approve of social- 
ism? 14 78 08 
4. Should more people own 
property ? 90 04 06 
5. Does socialism differ much 
from communism? 42 06 

Space was provided and the students were invited to 

add remarks explanatory of their numerical answers. 
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Many of them accepted the invitation, some of the re- 
plies being as follows: 
For question 1. 
Socialism can be sound. 
Capitalism is on the way out. 
A good theory, as the Pope admits, but theories 
do not work. 
It is likely to fail as worldwide policy. 
The results in England should be published as a 
warning. 
It is utopic. 
For question 2. 
It can be democratic. 
Democratic socialism is ok. 
Judging by the results in England, I'll take demo- 
cracy. 
A direct threat to basic rights. 
A select few would eventually run everything. 
Regards humans as animals. 
For question 3. 
In a modified way it is the solution. 
I’m in favor of some public ownership. 
Socialism has many advantages ; don’t prejudge it. 
Socialism can be good if taken from the Catholic 
point of view. 
It is good for an uneducated nation. 
It can be stopped only by showing people the evils 
in it. 
Seems inevitable, no matter how much we oppose it. 
It creates a problem in most cases. 
People who advocate it should move to a country 
where it exists, 
For question 4. 
The wealth of the land should be more evenly 
divided. 
Socialism is a sure bet in 20 years unless the middle 
and small citizen is treated better. 
For question 5. 
Differs only in methods. 
Both place emphasis on the here rather than the here- 
after. 
Few people realize that Christian socialism is dif- 
ferent. 
Every difference in the world. 


HIGH DEGREE OF UNDERSTANDING INDICATED 


The answers to questions 2, 3 and 4 are what might 
be expected from men exposed to the Catholic philosophy 
of life. Despite the unacceptable explanatory additions of 
a few, the percentages indicate a rather high degree of 
understanding of the implications of socialism. How- 
ever, one-fifth of the students failed to express disap- 
proval of the system as defined, and one-fourth did not 
declare it to be undemocratic. 

On questions one and five there was considerable 
divergence of opinion. Over one-third of the men con- 
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sider socialism to be economically sound, the most fre- 
quent reply (a plurality) being “yes with reservations,” 
while 46% answered in the negative. These figures 
together with the verbal explanations for question one 
may point out that the soundness they attributed to 
socialism is an expression of the desire for a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. It would seem also that 
some college students have succumbed to the tendency 
to identify mere advocacy of greater economic justice 
with actual achievement and to consider that most 
socialists are sincere in their claim to be champions of 
the working class. That there is some naiveté in such a 
position can hardly be doubted. 


POPE MISREPRESENTED BY SEVERAL 


The Pope was misrepresented by several of the stu- 
dents. The actual words of the encyclical are: 

Sut what if, in questions of class war and private 
ownership, Socialism were to become so mitigated 
and amended, that nothing reprehensible could any 
longer be found in it? Would it by that very fact 
have laid aside its character of hostility to the 
Christian religion? This is a question which holds 
many minds in suspense ; and many are the Catho- 
lics, who, realizing clearly that Christian principles 
can never be either sacrificed or minimized seem to 
be raising their eyes toward the Holy See, and 
earnestly beseeching Us to decide whether or not 
this form of Socialism has retracted so far its false 
doctrine that it can now be accepted without the 
loss of any Christian principle, and be baptized into 
the Church. In Our fatherly solicitude We desire 
to satisfy these petitions, and We pronounce as 
follows: whether Socialism be considered as a 
doctrine, or a historical fact, or as a movement, if it 
really remain Socialism, it cannot be brought into 
harmony with the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
even after it has yielded in the points We have men- 
tioned; the reason being that it conceives human 
society in a way utterly alien to Christian truth. 

According to Christian doctrine, man, endowed 
with a social nature, is placed here on earth in order 
that he may spend his life in society, and under an 
authority ordained by God, that he may develop 
and evolve to the full all his faculties to the praise 
and glory of his Creator; and that, by fulfilling 
faithfully the duties of his station, he may attain to 
temporal and eternal happiness. Socialism, on the 
contrary, entirely ignorant of or unconcerned about 
this sublime end both of individuals and of society, 
affirms that living in community was instituted 
merely for the sake of advantages which it brings 
to mankind... . 

If like all errors, Socialism contains a certain 
element of truth (and this the Sovereign Pontiffs 
have never denied), it is nevertheless founded upon 
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a doctrine of human society peculiarly its own, 
which is opposed to true Christianity. “Religious 
Socialism,” “Christian Socialism” are expressions 
implying a contradiction in terms. No one can be at 
the same time a sincere Catholic and a true Social- 
ist.” 

There are in these words a treasure of love for man- 
kind and of warning against being misled. Careful and 
prayerful consideration of the statements of the encycli- 
cals is a duty incumbent on those who “hunger and thirst 
after justice.” Socialism has no exclusive right to respect 
merely because advocates of that system state that it 
stands for economic democracy. Much less does it de- 
serve credit as having already achieved so desirable an 
end—even in Russia. Actually, socialism has effected 
only the “Servile State.” Justice is a cardinal moral 
virtue and it cannot result, except sporadically and in a 
slight degree, from exclusive emphasis on material pros- 
perity. It would seem to be in accord with the evidence 
that too many of the students failed to note such facts. 
This could be very dangerous for them, because those 
socialist leaders who are completely secular in their 
viewpoint do not hesitate in accepting confused men of 
of good will into their fold. 

More than half of the students maintain that socialism 
and communism differ to a marked degree. One student 
remarked: “Few people realize that Christian socialism 
is different,” which is indeed far from the teaching of 
the encyclicals. Another claimed that “there is every 
difference in the world” between the two. Only two- 
fifths (42%) of the men indicated their opinion that in 
practice socialism is not basically different from com- 
munism. The official name of former Russia is the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, yet the world refers to 
the USSR as communist. The struggles between the 
Soviets and the socialists concern methods rather than 
purposes and philosophy. Socialists have yielded readily 
where the communists have taken over as in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 


SOME ANSWERS REFLECTION OF IDEALS 





It is probable that the men who said that the two 
systems differ widely had in mind not what is prac- 
ticable in communism, but what is ideal. They may have 
been thinking of the communist claim that the time will 
come when there will be a classless society in which 
each one gives to the fullness of his ability and takes 
only in accord with his reasonable needs, and there will 
be no need for any government, not even state capitalism. 
Practically speaking, that is possible only in heaven— 
even in monasteries peace is attained only through 





‘Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, in Five Great Encyclicals 
(Paulist Press, N. Y.), pp. 157-158. Cf., ibid., p. 2 for a similar 
Statement of Leo XIII. 
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obedience. Practical communism, the communism which 
can be examined, as in Russia, is tantamount to social- 
ism, 

A saying attributed to the recently deceased Peter 
Maurin co-founder of the Catholic Worker is: “If you 
are not a socialist at twenty, there is something wrong 
with your heart. If you are a socialist at forty, there is 
something wrong with your head.” For the most part, 
students who did not repudiate socialism are youthful 
idealists. This opinion was confirmed in conversation 
with the more widely read among them. These better 
students have little confidence in self-reform on the part 
of present economic leaders. They prefer the Industry 
Council Plan which the C. I. O. is trying to maintain. 
This Plan, incidentally, actually constitutes an imple- 
mentation of the “Vocational Groups” suggested in the 
Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno. Such students are 
fearful that “strict regulation” is impractical because 
they believe that too many legislators and business 
executives are under the control of the more powerful 
and greedy of the beneficiaries of relatively “unregu- 
lated” free enterprise. 

Those students who expressed approval of socialism 
through what seems to be a mistaken sense of justice, 
usually qualified their statements by conditions which 
indicate their hope that socialism is capable of being 
reconciled to a Christian and Catholic philosophy. In 
the light of the encyclicals, this is evidence of wishful 
thinking. These students have a keen realization of the 
existing injustices in economic life. Being young and 
idealistic, they tend to accept at face value the claims of 
those who promise amelioration. Many Catholic stu- 
dents, it is to be feared, will support some form of 
collectivism while also attempting to hold on to their 
faith. 

Only two students specifically referred to the current 
English experiment in socialistic government. Neither 
of the two men considered the experience as desirable 
for the United States. Until recently that seemed to be 
general public opinion and it is so, currently, in a de- 
clining degree. England’s socialism is far from extreme 
and the socialists are not content with the degree to 
which England has accepted their system. 


WILLING TO YIELD LIBERTY FOR SECURITY? 








Three-fourths (74%) of the students recognized the 
undemocratic nature of socialism. Perhaps the per- 
centage ought to be larger, at least as high as the 90% 
who believed that the proletariat should be decreased in 
number by making it possible for everybody to own 
more property. Some men are willing to yield liberty 
for a “mess of pottage,” for a promise of security. A 
more or less voluntary surrender of that sort might be 
considered democratic by them, although they seem to 
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be but vaguely conscious of the pressures exerted to 
bring them to the point of yielding up their “birthright.” 
Citizenship in a “Servile State” has more appeal to them 
than the risk of starvation in a “free” State. 

The seemingly inevitable “showdown,” the fight to a 
finish between Christianity and socialism, was noted 
only by a few of the students. To take the position that 
the struggle might lead to Armageddon does not seem to 
be too fantastic. Certainly in its Soviet form, socialism is 
on the march. Signs of Russia’s aims to socialize the 
world are not difficult to identify. If there should be 
“one world” of United Socialist Soviet Republics it 
could be a godless world. There is hope of course, in the 
promises of Our Lady of Fatima, provided her condi- 
tions are fulfilled. Meanwhile, it would be foolish to 
laugh off the dangers or fail to recognize the intensifying 
battle. 

In summary it might be proposed that greater efforts 
be made to guide the idealism of Catholic college men 


*Maitt. 25, 31-46. 


in the direction of more practical application of the 
principles of the labor encyclicals. These men are not 
yet inured to greed. The alternatives need not be either 
to yield to grasping aggressiveness or adhere to material- 
istic socialism. It is proper for instructors in the social 
science courses to outline the facts concerning socialism. 
The risk of repetition is more than counterbalanced by 
the good which will result for many students in almost 
any large class, because of varying sequences of courses. 
A brief “quiz” will often make it plain whether there is 
need for elaboration of the outline. Also, it would seem 
to be essential to convince more and more of those lead- 
ers who control the distribution of income that it is 
God’s will that economic conditions be rendered more 
equitable. Perhaps “the fear of the Lord” could be in- 
stilled into these policy makers by reminding them that 
their final judgment before God will be an examination 
of the good or harm they have done to their fellow man.’ 
They should read and meditate on the details of that 
judgment. Those who are already convinced should 
pray for the conversion of “leaders of the blind.” 


The N.C.E.A. in Kansas City 
(Continued from page 544) 


analysis of graduate education in his paper, “What Is 
Graduate Education?” “The type of knowledge which 
specifies graduate study may be briefly defined as the 
personal possession of truth and understanding through 
the personal possession of the evidence and insights on 
which that truth and understanding rest.” If it be ob- 
jected that this kind of knowledge is also the aim of 
the liberal arts college, Dean Henle answers that phi- 
losophy, for instance, is taught in the college because a 
certain basic understanding of philosophical principles 
is thought to be necessary for any educated Catholic, 
but philosophy is taught in the graduate school be- 
cause it is a legitimate field of knowledge and it is 
taught not to everybody and not to equip an educated 
Catholic, but to a few only and in order to make them 
philosophers. . . . The graduate school is the natural 
home of ‘research and the specific institution for the 
training of research workers. . . . (It) is the natural 
and proper training ground for future teachers.” 


College Department Hears Dr. Brady 


An active convert layman, Doctor Thomas A. Brady, 
vice president of the University of Missouri, told the 
College and University Department that Catholic col- 
leges and other church-related colleges can exercise pro- 
found influence on secular higher education. “There 
must be, somewhere in the country, some institutions 
that, if not entirely untouched by (secularism), at least 
have struggled against it and have tried to preserve the 
intellectual tradition of Christian learning. There must 
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be institutions that have preserved the teaching of his- 
tory and literature without a secularist bias—institu- 
tions that have preserved the teaching of philosophy as 
embracing the thought of Christian Europe—philosophy 
which has not been watered down to a combination of 
social problems and contemporary notions. The Catholic 
college—the Christian college I should say, is this 
single taper from which all the academic lights in the 
United States must be lighted. These schools must pro- 
duce for us teachers who know the place of the Chris- 
tian religion in life and in learning. They must open 
their vast storehouses to teachers in secular schools to- 
day who thirst for this kind of integrating knowledge 
but do not know where to find it. There is no other 
source. All the other academic well-springs are dried 
up and the intellectual tradition of our culture will be 
lost unless it is replenished from this source.” The 
speaker summed up his message in these words: the 
Christian school which teaches religion and teaches it 
well is the only source from which those who teach 
millions of our youth can learn what the Christian in- 
tellectual tradition is and what the Christian religion 
teaches. 


Educators Face New Responsibilities 


Catholic educators in this day and age must be men 
and women with delicate sense of balance and penetrat- 
ing insight into true and false values. This is the point 
developed by the Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., of 

(Continued on page 551) 
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APOSTOLATE of PUBLIC OPINION 


By SISTER IGNATIUS MARIE, S.N.D. 


Saint Joseph Academy, 331 E. Rich Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


rT H NO! Not again! We . . .we just 
can’t!” Most teachers know the 
sentiments that accompany these phrases, reflecting utter 
frustration. Another radio program needs boosting or 
cleaning up, that article in this week’s national magazine 
almost demands commendation, the movie this week 
should be supported, the one next week condemned, that 
youngster’s writing or dramatic talent should be de- 
veloped along Catholic lines, this Christopher idea 
should be pushed! Our Catholic students must be 
aroused from the lethargy that allows them to wallow 
undisturbed in the pagan mire of public opinion, so 
permeated today by the influences of press, “movies,” 
radio, and television. 

And so, we—the teachers in our Catholic schools— 
arouse them, We call their attention to this activity 
that is truly apostolic in its repercussions on public 
opinion, to that activity that is a “must” for an apos- 
tolic organization, to another activity that is almost 
demanded of us by our membership in some city or 
state organization, and so on. We help them plan 
campaigns with unequaled enthusiasm, we show them 
efficiency by aiding them in running the campaign, we 
manage the campaigns and make them think they are. 


CONVICTION BY STUDENT OF PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Yes, we arouse them to action in the apostolate of 
public opinion—or do we? Perhaps some of us feel 
that we are so wrapped up in activities that are meant 
to influence public opinion whether through press, 
radio, “movies,” or other means that we have no time 
to develop apostolic action, Apostolic action here means 
that action which springs, not from the high voltage 
of some teacher’s apostolic dynamo, but from a deep- 
rooted conviction on the part of the student of his own 
personal responsibility for participation in public opinion 
apostolic activities. 
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ONE METHOD TO ENCOURAGE APOSTOLIC ACTION 


It is easily said, of course, that we as teachers should 
encourage apostolic action in the field of public opinion, 
not simply apostolic activities. As for actually giving 
this encouragement, various teachers have tried diverse 
methods with different degrees of success. One method, 
however, has been tried and has been found reasonably 
satisfactory. It is known as the “contact committee” 
or “contact class.” As this method has resulted ap- 
parently in the encouragement of apostolic action in 
the field of public opinion, not simply of apostolic 
activities in this field, some teachers and students may 
find it of interest. Any teacher or student who tries it, 
however, must remember that it is a long range method 
aiming at developing a deep, spiritual conviction, not 
simply at planning and carrying through apostolic 
activities. 

Many Catholics in the United States are becoming 
aware of the inroads of secularism on the lives both 
of many non-Catholics and of many Catholics. One 
form of the lay apostolate which tries to counteract 
this influence is the apostolate of public opinion. This 
apostolate has the same aim to re-establish God as the 
center of life, both public and private. The means used 
to do so is to penetrate the press, the movies, the radio, 
television, the theater, and the forms of public address 
with religious ideas and ideals. “Contact,” therefore, is 
simply a method of arousing and sustaining interest in 
this apostolate of public opinion. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

SARIN SITET SRR 
This it does through committees which meet once a 

week for approximately one hour. This meeting tries 

to bring to a focal point, deep spiritual conviction and 

technical proficiency in understanding and influencing 

the organs of public opinion. These meetings are divided 
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into three parts: spiritual formation, technical forma- 
tion, and action. The spiritual formation aims at de- 
veloping and sustaining a deep spiritual conviction that 
will foster enthusiasm which, in turn, will lead to action. 
This conviction is developed and sustained by a discus- 
sion (prepared and guided in rotation by one member 
of the group) on the ideals of Christ as evidenced in 
the Mass of the coming Sunday, or feast, or in the 
Gospels. Material for preparing and guiding this dis- 
cussion can be secured from the missal and from the 
many commentaries in books on the Sunday Masses 
or on the Gospels, It is suggested that the member who 
is to lead the discussion confer with the committee ad- 
viser before the meeting. 

The technical formation part of the meeting takes 
various forms depending on the age, attainments, and 
special interests of the members making up the com- 
mittee. In all cases, it should begin by the reading and 
discussing, or in the case of older groups by reviewing 
certain basic principles of public opinion that are es- 
sential to “contact” action. After these basic principles 
have been discussed, the committee can take up a study 
of the policies and practices of one or more of the organs 
of public opinion—the press, the “movies,” the radio, 
the theater, television, and other forms of public ad- 
dress. This study will tend to develop an understanding 
of the way to penetrate these organs with religious ideas 
‘and ideals. 


ACTION IS DOUBLE-HEADED 


The third part of the meeting is concerned with 
action. This is double-headed action, directed to the 
individual himself, and to the organs of public opinion. 
One without the other will not be effective in the 
apostolate of public opinion. This double-headed action 
must be intimately coordinated so that the development 
of a personal spirit of sacrifice is associated with the 
sacrifices of time, pleasure, money, and effort necessary 
for successful work in the apostolate of public opinion. 

At each meeting there should be a report by each 
individual of the action carried out during the past 
week. This report is important because it gives each 
one a chance to check on his own spirit.of sacrifice, 
dependability, and initiative in carrying out plans. After 
each individual has reported on the action accomplished, 
that for the following week should be planned. This 
action may be concerned with a long range project, 
such as promoting the effectiveness of the Legion of 
Decency or advocating the acceptance of a Christian 
idea or ideal, or it may be concerned with a more spe- 
cific project, such as writing a letter to a secular maga- 
zine, radio station or network, program sponsor, local 
movie manager, or motion picture producer. Some 
suggestions for a long range campaign follow. 
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SAMPLE LONG-RANGE CAMPAIGN 


Aim: To promote the effectiveness of the Legion of 
Decency. 
Means: 

1. Provide permanent posters with an arrangement 
for fresh slips to be inserted each week. These slips will 
give the names of the “movies” coming to the most 
patronized theaters that week together with a large 
A, B, or C, indicating the rating of each “movie.” 
When reviews from Catholic periodicals are available, 
add a brief sentence indicating the positive worth of the 
“movie.” 

2. Make arrangements for these posters to be placed 
in as many prominent spots as possible: vestibules or 
doors of Catholic and non-Catholic churches, restau- 
rants, drug stores, display windows, schools, and recre- 
ation centers. The committee sees that the inserted slips 
are changed weekly and that new posters are provided 
when the first ones show signs of wear. 

3. Provide a variety of posters advocating the Legion 
of Decency slogan : “Decency means dollars !”’ 

4. Arrange for these posters to be placed in public 
spots. Change the posters frequently, moving them from 
one place to another and providing new ones. 

5. Distribute mimeographed or printed handbills giv- 
ing information similar to that mentioned in 1 and 3. 

6. Run ads in the daily papers near the advertisements 
for the “movies.” These ads should advocate the idea 
of “Decency means dollars!” 

7. Write weekly letters to the managers and owners 
of the local theaters. Since you feel that they must be 
interested in the moral as well as the physical welfare 
of the community, send them the Legion of Decency 
ratings for the movies to be shown at their theaters 
during the coming week. 

8. Prepare speakers or a panel of speakers to deliver 
lectures on “movie” evaluation. Evaluate “movies” at- 
cording to Hollywood, according to the Legion of De- 
cency, according to Catholic ideals. 

9. Prepare skits advocating the Legion of Decency 
slogan : “Decency means dollars!” The introduction and 
the popularizing of a musical motif will add to its at- 
tractiveness. 

10. Arrange to deliver these lectures or perform these 
skits for various organizations around the city. 


LET INGENUITY PROMPT OTHER CAMPAIGNS 


oS RRR I ARERR ROT Ra ERR ENE SH 


Other means for carrying out such a “contact” 
campaign will spring from the ingenuity of the group. 
This list is indicative, not exhaustive. A similar long 
range “contact” campaign can be worked out to pro- 
mote the effectiveness of some other idea or ideal 
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concerned with the radio, television, the press, or some 
other organ of public opinion. 

For specific “movies,” radio programs, or artitles in 
the secular press, a timely letter-writing project may be 
in order. In some cases, personal contacts may be added, 
either oral or written contacts, to get other more promi- 
nent individuals to be concerned in the matter. 

The development and encouragement of Catholic ex- 
pression, written or oral, can be done frequently through 
the channels of the school paper, or the school creative 
writing clubs, or the radio and dramatic workshops. Ex- 
pression that springs from deep spiritual conviction is 
apt to be, not expression by a Catholic, but Catholic 
expression. As previously mentioned discussion fosters 
conviction, conviction breeds enthusiasm, enthusiasm 
leads to action, which includes written or oral expres- 
sion. If some of the members of the school press, or the 
creative writing clubs, or the radio and dramatic work- 
shops form a “contact” committee, the chances for 
developing and encouraging Catholic expression are in- 
creased. In these cases, the technical formation can con- 


















































































Saint Louis University, in his paper, “American Cath- 
olic Educators Face New Responsibilities.” Teaching is 
truly an apostolate and the teacher must maintain a 
vital interrelationship between his teaching activities 
and his personal spiritual life. The Catholic school must 
send its students forth into every walk of life as ade- 
quately trained as their contemporaries from secular 
schools, but “‘a Catholic school or college is seriously 
out of balance if there is little effort exerted to relate 
the knowledge acquired in the various secular depart- 
ments to the student’s understanding and appreciation 
of the truths of his Catholic faith.” 

Again the school must not be too eager to take over 
responsibilities that properly belong to the home, but 
“we must strive at every level—elementary, secondary, 
and higher—to build up a much closer working rela- 
tionship between our schools and our homes.” 
















Dr. Quigley Speaks on Music in Education 





Sharing the platform with President Reinert at the 
closing general meeting of the convention was the Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh. Doctor Quigley spoke as 
president of the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association and took as his subject, “Music and Gen- 
tral Education.” “Music belongs in the program of 
general education just like reading, arithmetic, history, 
geography, or science,” declared the speaker. “It is 
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sist of a study of the phase of expression in which the 
committee members are interested. 

These “contact’ committee meetings, then, with 
their three parts of spiritual formation, technical forma- 
tion, and action, aim at encouraging the development of 
and at keeping in existence apostles of public opinion. 
That we need many more such apostles if public opinion 
is to be permeated with Christian ideas and ideals is 
apparent to many of us. 

For those who may try this method, however, another 
reminder is necessary. The “contact” committee method 
does not aim at developing successful apostolic ac- 
tivities (although, indirectly, it may achieve such suc- 
cess) ; rather, it aims at developing and keeping in exis- 
tence apostolic action—action that springs from a deep- 
rooted conviction on the part of each committee member 
of his own personal responsibility for participation in 
public opinion apostolic activities. In other words, it 
does not aim so much at encouraging apostolic activities 
as it does at developing and keeping in existence an 
apostle of public opinion. 


in Kansas City 
(Continued from page 548) 


necessary in the education of everybody.” With this 
declaration as a guiding principle the N.C.M.E.A, has 
grown apace over the past few years and is conducting 
a vigorous apostolate to achieve for music its rightful 
place in the curriculum. Just as the school requires 
every student to study something of the field of science 
so that he will understand the scientific age in which he 
is living, so should it require the student to study some- 
thing of music. Yes, the proponent of music stands on 
higher ground than the proponent of science, for music 
as an expression of beauty is a reaching out for God. 

“Man achieves happiness in union with God,” said 
Doctor Quigley, “not only by seeking truth and good- 
ness, but also by seeking beauty. For God is ultimate 
beauty and all expression of beauty can be, and should 
be, a reaching out for God. This means that the emo- 
tional powers of man must be guided toward God also. 
A school which neglects this side of a pupil’s life ex- 
poses him to a false, naturalistic, and prostituted no- 
tion of beauty. It shuts off from him an important ap- 
proach to God. It fails to integrate his complete person- 
ality. And it does not educate the whole man.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Association called for 
the continued expansion of the Catholic school pro- 
gram. A community that understands its democratic 
heritage, one of the resolutions said, must recognize in 
its traditions an educational diversity that has fostered 
in our culture a living unity and not a dead uniformity. 
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OHNNY ALIGNS HIMSELF 
With Reality 


By BROTHER F. JOSEPH, F.S.C. 


Central District Catholic High School, 4720 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


UR old friend, Johnny Jones, has 

been assigned to Freshman Section 
K at St. De La Salle High School. He has faced the 
barrage of prognostic and aptitude tests levelled at 
him by the Guidance Brother, and he has passed them 
satisfactorily. He is now in our hands. What are we 
going to do with this plastic young individual, living in 
a flurried, post-war environment? What are the stand- 
ards which we are going to present to him as eminently 
worth attaining, standards which will force Johnny to 
strain to realize the potentialities present in his devel- 
oping personality ? 


SENSE OF VALUES CLEANSED, BROADENED, 
DEEPENED 


Dr. Rudolph Allers defines education as “the adjust- 
ment of subjective estimates of values to actual objec- 
tive values.” With that as a workable guide, we can 
say that we are faced with the problem of making 
Johnny see the world, visible and invisible, as it actu- 
ally is, and of appreciating fully and reacting correctly 
to its hierarchy of values. We must cause Johnny to 
develop the type of vision which will pierce through 
the mere appearances of the material objects that sur- 
round him, and which will enable him to understand 
that reality within the objects which gives them their 
place in the scheme of creation, and therefore, their 
value. Johnny must learn to mould his appreciation to 
the real value of things about him, and to act towards 
them in a manner befitting their place in God’s world. 
In a word, Johnny must acquire two things : knowledge 
and conviction; knowledge, in order to see clearly; 
conviction, in order to act according to that clear 
vision. Or again, we could say that Johnny’s sense of 
values must be cleansed, broadened, and deepened. 

The task admittedly is no easy one. It implies that 
Johnny’s four years here at St. De La Salle are going 
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to require more from us teachers than a mere cold 
factual presentation of subject matter. We are faced 
with the task of weaving a fabric of integrated ma- 
terial that will give Johnny a true picture of every- 
thing about him, We are faced, too, with the problem 
of adapting that fabric to Johnny’s mental size, so that 
it will have meaning for him; and, finally, we are faced 
with the methodological problem of presenting it in a 
way that will not only enlighten Johnny’s intellect, but 
also move Johnny’s will to act in accordance with the 
truth he has learned. 

Johnny is going to be exposed to at least three major 
aspects of education here at St. De La Salle. I would 
like to treat them in the ascending order of their re- 
spective values—values, that is, in the objective order 
of things, not necessarily in the semi-conscious subjec- 
tive order which Johnny may follow in his own mind. 
In fact, it may be that the one-two-three order of ob- 
jective value is three-two-one with Johnny; but then, 
the reason for his being here is to get straightened out! 

First, Johnny must learn how to align himself with 
objective reality in such a way as to use that reality for 
his own service; that is, to maintain his own person 
in health, to provide for a possible future family and 
an old age when he will be no longer able to handle 
physical aspects of reality in a gainful manner. Johnny 
must be taught to develop skills which will aid him in 
manipulating matter for his own well-being and com- 
fort. This training, though important, is not primarily 
so. Too often it has determined curricula of modern 
high schools so that three and even four years of voca- 
tional training are given. One cannot help feeling that 
a product of such a system is not well-prepared for liv- 
ing his life as a man. The only things that have been 
trained are certain skills of a mechanical nature. Pos- 
sibly a fine machine has been turned out on the as 
sembly line, but little else, unless the individual is of a 
peculiarly strong, aggressive, curious temperament, 
willing to carry on his education by and of himself. 

Just how much vocational training should be offered 
in high school is a debatable point ; the writer wonders 
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if a maximum of two years of it would not be sufficient. 
Our students are often so poor that immediate em- 
ployment must be secured after graduation, which em- 
ployment can be prepared for by the more or less tech- 
nical training during the last half of the average stu- 
dent’s stay in high school. 


EXERCISES FACULTIES OF INTELLECT AND WILL 





Second, Johnny must learn how to align himself with 
objective reality in such a way as to grasp, in the 
degree possible to him, its attributes of Truth, Good- 
ness, and Beauty.. Johnny can do so only by the exer- 
cise of his peculiarly human faculties of intellect and 
will. When we tell Johnny: “Be a man!” perhaps there 
may be much more beneath the suggestion than an in- 
vitation to endure stoically some hardship. Perhaps 
even we, his teachers, do not realize al] the bypaths 
opened up by that phrase. If all men were truly men, 
if they did apply themselves to the exploitation of those 
faculties which constitute them in a realm superior to 
the warring animals beneath them, the blots of two 
world wars in one generation would not be charged 
against us. Therefore, the greatest portion of Johnny’s 
four years should be spent in the cultivation of his 
manhood. 

The methods of educating the whole man have re- 
cently been grouped under the title, general education. 
Of the disciplines included, I want to speak only of the 
humanities, particularly literature. The obstacles to a 
successful general program of the humanities in a high 
school are obvious: the thought required, the supposed 
‘sissiness’ of a liking for books, the mental asceticism 
required to cast away from oneself thoughts, sentiments, 
and judgments that are gross and earthly, the present 
tendency to judge education’s effectiveness in terms of 
its products’ ability to make a living, rather than to 
know how to live. But the ends to be attained—a deli- 
cate, open mind, a clear perception of the finer things 
in life, an acquaintaince with the grand productions of 
human genius, whether in letters, art, natural science, 
combined with a genuine love and desire for these 
things in contradistinction to the cheap, tawdry, senti- 
mentalized representations of life one often finds in the 
movies and the press—are ends worth striving to real- 
ize in Johnny. If Johnny, a boy with good intelligence 
and capacity to understand, were to leave our school 
without exercising the uncorporeal faculties of his na- 
ture, we could not lay rightful claim to our grand boast 
of “educating the whole man” ; far from it. 

In the presentation of the humanities, there are three 
necessary elements which I would like to single out: 
first, a well-stocked, interesting and available library. 
We can preach to Johnny for hours on end on the 
necessity of personal acquaintance with good books; 
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but, in the end, if the books are resting six blocks away 
in the public library, the chances are that their peace will 
not be disturbed by him; he has too many other things 
to do. The books have to be close enough so that, in 
extreme cases, he can be led to them and that a book 
can be taken from among them and placed firmly into 
his hands with the energetic command: “Read!” Sec- 
ond, numerous opportunities for Johnny to discuss the 
ideas he has encountered in his reading, so that they 
do not lie stagnant. Discussion in class is to be desired, 
but too many times the class schedule is already over- 
crowded. A book club may be one solution. 


VIGOROUS PRESENTATION OF EVERY SUBJECT 





The third element is a forceful, vigorous presenta- 
tion in the classroom of every subject, with the guiding 
principle in the teacher’s mind that that subject is going 
to help to form the mind of a man. A vigorous teacher 
in love with his work is almost a sine qua non if love 
for a humanizing study is to be infused into Johnny. 

A growing friendship between Johnny and the hu- 
manities will usually be instigated by the enthusiasm 
of some teacher who has already been captured himself 
by them. It is an objective which should be fixed firmly 
to the forefront of our educational philosophy. If we 
can establish the seeds of such a friendship in Johnny, 
we have helped him towards achieving the destiny of 
his natural manhood—the use of his intellect and will 
in the pursuit of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

But Johnny is not merely a natural man and citizen 
of this earth; he is also, by his baptism, a citizen of 
heaven. Those things which will tend to develop an 
awareness of this latter citizenship will make up the 
third of the three aspects of education which we are 
treating here. The intellect and the will which we have 
set up as worthy of development in Johnny considered 
merely as a natural creature are infinitely more worth 
developing in Johnny, as a supernatural creature. All 
of us know that grace acts on our intellects and wills 
to make us know and love the Supreme Truth, Good- 
ness, and Beauty in a manner unattainable by the un- 
aided faculties. Our problem is to bring Johnny to a 
full consciousness of this amazing world of the super- 
nature (but not contra-nature), an appreciation of it as 
the greatest endowment our nature has ever received, 
and a desire to live in and through it constantly. Even 
for us Religious, who have unending reminders of the 
existence of the invisible world of grace, the tendency 
to forget its nearness is quite strong; for Johnny, the 
distractions of his environment make the remembrance 
of the invisible world extremely difficult. Father Raoul 
Plus, S.J., gives two necessary conditions for a sus- 
tained life in the world of grace—silence and detach- 
ment; silence, so that our being will not reach out to 
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what can only disturb our peace; detachment, so that 
the outer world cannot enter into the inferior regions 
of our soul in the form of inordinate desires, and thus 
disturb our peace. I might take the liberty of adding 
a third: attachment, a fervent desire for the things per- 
taining to God. It matters little that we cleanse our 
souls of unworthy loves, if we make no positive efforts 
to fill the vacuum with the only Love that can com- 
pletely fill it. Even we Religious find ourselves a bit 
slothful at times in this, the highest of pursuits; we 
sometimes forget that this material world is rooted in 
eternity and that what we are and do here brings 
results that will clamor for reward or punishment in 
the world to come. 


OBSTACLES JOHNNY FACES 


What obstacles then stand in Johnny’s way? Has he 
much encouragement to practice silence, detachment, 
and attachment? Look at the world in which he lives, 
and get your answer. If Johnny were to sit aside from 
his companions for five minutes, they would accuse him 
of sulking, and he would be harried unmercifully. If he 
were to do so at home, his folks might call in the doctor ! 
The most popular fellow in the gang is not the most 
silent and meditative; quite the contrary! And I am 
not saying that that would be the most desirable thing 
to have. By no means should Johnny be turned into an 
individual who mixes uneasily with his companions. I 
do think, though, that he should be taught to value 
periods of silence, and to emerge from them with a 
depth of insight and power of judgment that will en- 
able him, while mixing easily with the gang, to heighten 
their group mentality, and to lead them perhaps (mira- 
bile dictu!) even into Catholic Action projects! 

As to detachment, every advertisement that Johnny 
reads is a blow against that most necessary attitude. 
No matter where he looks, he sees some lurid presenta- 
tion of the horrors of not being a champion in every- 
thing, or of the absolute necessity of having this or that 
material object before September 15, or of some other 
invitation to turn a luxury into a need. Every adult 
whom he sees placing all his or her trust in the power 
of friends or money or position is a sermon against 
detachment. And yet, even with all these deterring ele- 
ments, perhaps detachment can be secured, if not di- 
rectly, at least obliquely, Let us examine our last item— 
attachment. 

The world of grace must be presented to Johnny as 
desirable, more desirable than the world he can see. 
Johnny walks in the latter world because he likes it, is 
familiar with it, sees plenty of examples of the best 
ways to advance in it; he has, in a word, tangible evi- 
dence of it. He will walk in the former world, the world 
of grace, only on similar conditions. The motives of 
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propriety or precept will do little to arouse in Johnny 
a desire to walk in grace. He must want to do so. His 
existing love for the present world must be sublimated 
by another love; and love can never be imposed from 
without. This must be an interior process. 

How is the world of grace to be presented so as to be 
supremely desirable to Johnny? I would like to look 
at just one means, but since it includes so many of the 
conditions listed in the preceding paragraph, I think 
it quite important. To Johnny’s mind, persons dressed 
in religious garb are the official representatives of the 
world of grace. He connects Religious, religion, grace, 
and God in a singularly close bond. He has not had 
enough experience to realize that a Religious is, after 
all, only a man, subject to faults and failings. Our faults 
loom large to him. However, even if they did not, even 
if he were inclined to pardon our neglect of our self- 
imposed obligation of tending to the perfect love of 
God—in a word, even if we did not run the risk of 
scandalizing him by some show of negligence and he 
were satisfied with the sight of a worldling in religious 
garb, we would still be doing him an incalculable in- 
jury by our lack of communication with the world of 
grace. We would be losing opportunities to present to 
Johnny a spectacle for which he is unconsciously search- 
ing—a man who walks in the world of grace with full 
consciousness, even while fulfilling his role in the world 
of nature. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF WORLD OF GRACE 


One might say that we have an obligation to be happy 
in our vocation, for, if we are not, how can Johnny be 
expected to desire to walk steadfastly in the path we 
have trod, or are supposed to have trod? If Johnny 
cannot see us as representatives of the world of grace, 
or, seeing us, has no desire to follow us, because he can- 
not see any palpable advantage in the process, we have 
lost at least one-half of the meaning of our vocation, 
and Johnny continues to walk in the world of nature 
because it is more attractive to him. Perhaps the pic- 
ture is overdrawn, but when one considers the frame of 
mind with which Johnny regards his teachers and the 
influence they can have upon him, one can at least 
understand why it was drawn. 

So to sum up briefly: Johnny Jones is in our school. 
We are to educate him, that is, to straighten out and 
deepen his sense of values. We do so by presenting 
living, forceful examples of the highest order in the 
world of grace, in the world of the human spirit, and 
in the world of economic endeavor. And we attempt to 
integrate all three, hoping to give to the world a Johnny 
Jones who at least has made a beginning in his attempt 
to live, as a unified being, in the economic, cultural, and 
supernatural realms. 
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COLORFUL GEOMETRY* 


By Sr. Mary Esta, C.S.J., St. Francis de Sales 
Convent, 1122 Summit Place, Utica, N. Y. 


HE average adolescent has a very poor idea of 

spatial distance and finds it difficult to visualize ob- 
jects which lack depth. On the other hand, he has a well 
developed color sense; the more vivid the color, the 
greater his appreciation. Why not overcome his defi- 
ciency with his proficiency and so aid the harassed geo- 
metry pupil ? 


Colored Construction Paper Serves 


Assemble bright colored construction paper; make 
use of a scissors and you have a valuable aid in teaching 
theorems. At first this may threaten to be a strain on 
the patience of the teacher, but the dividends more than 
repay the effort. 

Cutting out triangles is easy enough; a straight line is 
a narrow strip of paper. Some of the smaller pieces which 
can be cut off the ends in diamond shape or with curved 
edges can serve as angle markers, and, with these you 
are all ready to teach any theorem in Book One. 

As an illustration : 

The base angles of an isosceles triangle are equal. 

Place the triangle (orange paper) on your desk. Put 
the first finger of each hand on the base angles. What is 
the name of the remaining angle? Place your fingers on 
two lines you know are equal because the triangle is 
isosceles. 

Restate the theorem. Select the hypothesis (given) 
and conclusion (to prove). Which method is the most 
convenient to use in order to prove two angles equal? 
(corresponding parts of congruent triangles are equal). 

Place a back strip of paper on the triangle in such a 
manner as to bisect the vertex angle and cross (inter- 
sect) the base of the triangle. You now have two tri- 
angles on the original one. 


Use the Fingers 


Point to two angles which are equal because you 
place the line (strip) the way you did. Put your fingers 
on the lines you know were equal before you started. 
Which triangle owns the black strip? Point again to the 





*Sister Mary Esta will welcome suggestions from readers as 
to points in geometry and other mathematics subjects which they 
would like her to cover by way of explaining the specific methods 
she uses to “put across” a difficult unit. 
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three things we know respectively equal in each triangle. 
What have we now? Congruent triangles. Why? 

The teacher meanwhile uses a large orange triangle 
attached to the board by Scotch tape; she places a long 
black strip in place just as the pupils do; she puts her 
fingers just where theirs are supposed to be and when 
the point congruent triangles is reached, she folds over 
her orange triangle along the black strip so that the base 
angles coincide. If they coincide (fit) it is obvious they 
are equal. The pupils may fold over their triangles also 


or simply place two small strips of a third color on each 
of the base angles. 


Teacher Can See that Pupils Follow 


It is very easy for the teacher to see what each stu- 
dent is doing during this type of demonstration and 
when satisfied, they all know what they are doing and 
why, the transition to a formal written proof can be ac- 
complished in a few minutes. 

As each theorem is mastered, it is a good idea to keep 
it very much in evidence. Experienced teachers know 
how quickly “out of sight” means “out of mind.” (And 
may I add, even in sight, if not frequently referred to, 
a theorem is “unseen.” ) 

A border may be made across the top of the black- 
board, using tempera paints or if the teacher does not 
have time to do this each year, a border may be as- 


sembled by using the same models on cardboard from 
year to year. 


Color for Converses 


Color is also very useful in teaching converses. 

A large cardboard or bristol board chart with four 
big pockets—two on the top of the chart; two on the 
bottom—may be hung in the front of the classroom. 
Over the two pockets on the left of the chart print 
“Given” ; over the two on the right print “To Prove.” 
Over the two upper pockets print “Theorem” and over 
the two lower pockets print “Converse.” Again, make 
use of colors, perhaps blue pockets for the theorem, 
bright yellow for the converse or a colored background 
and white pockets. Print very legibly on one of two long 
cards a theorem which has a converse. For example, “If 
one side of a triangle is greater than a second side, the 
angle opposite the greater side is the greater.” With a 
scissors (or by tearing) detach from this card the hy- 
pothesis and place it in the upper left hand pocket. Place 
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the “To Prove” in the right hand pocket. Then state the 
converse slowly several times, saying each time, “This 
is the converse of the theorem” (and restate card from 
the theorem.) Next take the upper “Given” card and 
place it in the “To Prove” pocket of the lower pair. Do 
this two or three times. Then place the “To Prove” card 
from the top pair of pockets in the “Given” pocket of 
the lower pair. You are now ready to produce the long 
card on which is printed the complete converse. After a 
little more drill (with a student or students doing the 
card handling) it is time to reassemble with Scotch tape 
the original theorem. Paste it on the board. Paste 
beneath it its converse. Now you may teach this con- 
verse, 


Juvenile, But Justified 


Perhaps this sounds a bit amateurish, but I can assure 
you it does a great deal for the poor students who are 
always with us. Recognizing that it is on the juvenile 
side, the students themselves very soon outgrow the 
need and are quick to proclaim, “We see it now without 
paper, Sister!” It is seldom necessary to resort to the 
use of cut-outs beyond Book One, but even if unneces- 
sary I would carry them through the entire five books. 

Since the eventual transition can be made, what matter 
the teaching approach, provided it be sound? If the use 
of the hands, the eyes, and color sense can help penetrate 
the apathy of modern youth to mental effort, by all 
means let us call on these auxiliaries. 


COUNSELORS, MAKE YOUR 
INFLUENCE FELT 


By Rosemary P. Glynn, St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


AVE you noticed how many professional guidance 
H conferences and conventions in the past two years 
have included panel discussions and talks on spiritual 
values in education? What a pity the speaker is usually 
not a Catholic! In the field of guidance we Catholics 
should have so much to offer. What a responsibility we 
have in seeing to it that more Christlike principles per- 
meate the thinking of our fellow counselors! What an 
opportunity to let others know that His love is our 
guide and can be theirs also! 


Others Hold Religion an Attitude 


The guidance field gives religion a place because it 
sees it as one aspect of the student’s total personality ; 
and consideration of each student as an individual hav- 
ing a sum total of moods, traits, experiences, and the 
like is its creed. Too often, however, religion is described 
as an attitude, a feeling, a “preference” without even a 
mention of God, our Father, or Christ. 
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To cite an example: Part XI in Trends in Student 
Personnel Work, edited by E. G. Williamson, a recog- 
nized authority in guidance, is devoted to religious coun- 
seling. The theme of Dr. Williamson’s contribution is 
that religious foundations on university campuses con- 
tribute to the personality development of students, es- 
pecially those too unsophisticated and too poorly ad- 
justed socially to fit in elsewhere. He believes religious 
counseling must be better developed by these groups 
and that “some pastors need to be oriented” to the “con- 
cept of helping the student work out and learn his own 
adjustment.” The general maturation of the college stu- 
dent and consequent personality development may con- 
flict with his early religious training. “The so-called 
religious conflict of the adolescent,” Dr. Williamson con- 
tinues, “is often a very real one, and the nearby pastors 
contribute to the personal development of our individual 
students when they soften the sharpness of some narrow 
denominational and creedal approaches to personal and 
social problems and conflicts.” 


Or A Syllabus Attempts a Definition 


Perhaps you have come across a definition of religion 
drawn up in a syllabus prepared by the Springfield, Illi- 
nois, branch of the American Association of University 
Women. “Religion is the attempt to find self-realization 
in terms of those things to which are attached, universal 
and absolute values.” System of values, furthering per- 
sonality development, working out adjustments! Such 
vague terms in relation to our need to love God, to love 
Him through our neighbor and our neighbor through 
Him! Think what hope we can give to the student in 
despair if the latter were pointed out to him. Think how 
encouraged the clumsy, shy, asocial undergraduate 
would feel if he knew that God created him entirely dif- 
ferent from anyone else because He loves him. More 
than just his dignity will be restored. The college boy or 
girl can go forth armed with new courage, with a whole 
new world to conquer through Christ and for Christ. 


Our forums, our banquet speeches may but reflect 
much of what has been written on this topic. At a recent 
guidance convention, the dinner meeting was devoted 
to this theme of spiritual values. One of the speakers 
assumed that most of us present were humanists and 
that our religious up-bringing was a strict, disciplinary 
burden whose yoke we could not throw off early enough. 
A very pessimistic picture, indeed! God? Love? And, 
God is Love? There was no room for this. 

If such is the religious and spiritual appreciation of a 
guidance person, what effect is it to have on students 
seeking assistance in times of stress? Will it not revert to 
a blood-and-thunder concept of the Creator? In times 
of great joy and happiness, will not the boy or girl feel 
success is due to his or her own merits, not to God’s will? 
Will He not be forgotten completely ? 
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We Have Much to Offer Student 


If guidance is concerned chiefly with the adjustment of 
an individual to life, society, the working world—the 
nice generalizations we like to use—think how we Catho- 
lics can enrich the “spiritual values” of that individual. 
That task is a vital challenge to Catholic counselors in 
non-sectarian institutions. It is one calling for real 
courage and prayer, The voice of a Catholic counselor 
on a state university campus is truly a voice in the 
wilderness. While he and the Newman Club chaplain 
stand together for Catholic ideals and principles, very 
often the counselor must venture alone into areas not 
open to the priest. We in Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities should direct some of our prayers their way. Pray- 
ing, also, for our non-Catholic professional peers is one 
of the finest things we can do. 


Meet Others To Extend Our Influence 


I should like to propose further action. Catholic coun- 
sclors, be we Religious or lay faculty members, can make 
our influence felt beyond our Catholic college walls. Let 
us join our professional guidance associations in num- 
bers and be active participants in their activities. Let 
us make sure we are represented in panel discussions at 
our professional conventions and conferences, especially 
where topics pertaining to religion are introduced. Surely 
we have as great a right here as we have in other areas 
of education where we have already proved our worth. 
May we also hope to see our literary contributions ap- 
pear in guidance journals. We may discuss some of our 
ideas and principles with our non-Catholic friends in 
the field—either individually or on a group basis, en- 
couraging among them a positive love of God, abiding in 
each one of us always, not just in time of trouble. We 
may recruit new guidance workers by urging our Catho- 
lic college boys and girls to consider graduate work in 
student personnel administration. 

There is no need to point out here the influence for 
good that lies within every counselor and the tremendous 
responsibility that is his in guiding the young. We Catho- 
lic counselors have a real missionary errand to perform. 
Hand in hand with Christ, our guide, we counselors can 
lead other counselors as well as students on the path to 
Him and His Kingdom. 


FISHERMAN’S CROWNING- 
A Story to Retell 


By Sr. M. Walter, O.M., 69 S. State St., 
Concord, N. H. 


HE day before I sailed out of Gloucester for the 
Banks my daughter Siddie was very attentive— 
extra attentive. She didn’t like the idea of my going, for 
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it was a longer trip than usual. She gave me last-minute 
instructions. 

“Captain, where are your Rosary beads?” she asked. 
She delved into my pocket and brought them forth. 
Kissing them reverently, she warned: 

“Don’t forget to say the daily rosary,” she said, “you 
know, the fisherman’s rosary.” 

I nodded a sleepy assent. 

“Where’s your stations of the cross crucifix?” she 
prodded. 

I pointed to another pocket, where the little ebony 
crucifix, blessed by the Franciscans, reposed. 

“Don’t forget to make the way of the cross every day, 
will you?” she reminded. 

“No,” I yawned. 


Way of the Cross Aboard Boat 


“How do you make the way of the cross on a boat?” 
she demanded. 

“Twenty Our Father’s, twenty Hail Mary’s, twenty 
Glories ; look at the crucifix and think of the Passion,” 
I murmured, 

“Daddy,” she shook me. By this time I was almost 
asleep. 

“Mmmm,” I grunted. 

“Will you go to Mass with Mother and me tomorrow 
at the Portuguese Church?” she asked. 

I had to go to Mass anyway, because it was Sunday. 

I shifted my position, and asked, ““Why do you want 
to go to Our Lady of Good Voyage Church instead of 
to St. Ann’s?” 

“Because I like to hear the music there,” she an- 
swered, “and there's a statue of our Lord there with 
real hair on His head, and,” she hesitated a moment, 
“there’s going to be a ‘crowning.’ ” 

I leaped to my feet. 

“Now, see here, young lady,” I said wrathfully, “you 
inveigled me into saying the fishermen’s rosary every 
day, and then you inveigled me into making the stations 
of the cross every day on my boat, but you'll never, 
never,” I shouted, “inveigle me into a ‘crowning.’ ” 

“Daddy,” she laughed, “I’m not inveigling you. I 
just want you to see a ‘crowning.’ You’ve never seen 
one, have you?” she asked innocently. 

“Well, no,” I answered sheepishly. “I thought you 
were up to another one of your devotions—I mean, 
tricks.”” Anyway, I was going to be cautious, “I’d rather 
go to St. Ann’s. It’s the Fisherman’s Shrine, anyway. 
Just because the Portuguese Church was in the movies 
(it was in Captains Courageous) you like the bright 
lights just like the rest of women.” 


“Just This Once” 


“Please, Skipper,” she pleaded, “Just this once.” 
Needless to say we went the next morning, and I 
never thought any more of the “crowning,” until the 


Mass was over. The organ began to play “Come Holy 
Ghost” and looking up, I saw a man walk up the aisle, 
' and kneel inside the sanctuary. I nearly died of embar- 
rassment. What was the man doing? Public penance? 
The perspiration poured down my face. What man 
wants to see another man doing a public penance? I 
made a move to get out. Siddie pulled me back. “It’s 
only a ‘crowning,’”’ she whispered. Then I remembered 
why we had come. 

The priest came out with a cape on like the one they 
wear at Benediction, preceded by an altar boy swinging 
a censer. All I remember from then on was that they 
put a large silver crown on his head three times, and 
then it was all over. The man walked down and the 
people left the church. 

When we got outside, I was savage. “Siddie,” I 
roared, “Don’t you ever ask me to go to anything like 
that again. Of all the embarrassing things. What did 
the man do that he had to get up before all of those 
people, and do a penance like that. Don’t you ever . . .” 

She knew what I meant. “No, Daddy,” she promised, 
“T’ll never ask you to have a ‘crowning.’ But the man,” 
she explained patiently, ““was not doing a penance. He 
probably promised God when his boat was in danger 
that if he got home safely he’d have a ‘crowning’ to 
thank God for taking care of him.” 

“How do you know that?” I asked impatiently. 


Origin of Custom 


“Sister told us that once a Portuguese man was in 
great danger at sea, a long time ago, and he promised 
God that if he got home to his wife and child, he’d have 
a crown made like that one, and he’d thank God publicly 
like that—up on the altar—where everyone could see 
how grateful he was.” 


“Don’t tell me that is the same crown,” I answered 
gruffly. 

“No, Daddy, it’s just a copy of it, and Sister said that 
that custom has come over to this country.” 

After dinner, I hurried down to the boat. The weather 
was good and we were anxious to get started. Even 
fishing trawlers have formalities to go through and 
we're generally not started until about four o’clock. 
The trip to the Atlantic Banks is always a hazardous 
one, but in the winter it is more so. More small fishing 
boats have been cut in iwo, or rammed down there, than 
one could count. My owa father had never been heard 
of again. Siddie knew of this, and she was always very 
nervous when I went down. 


A Northeaster Hits Trawler 


We had a good trip, and were returning when we ran 
into a Northeaster. The seas crashed, and the winds 
clawed as the boat pitched and rolled. The spray lashed 
across the glass of the pilot house. The trawler rose 
deep to port and slid down the heaving mountain of 
the Atlantic, and then we saw her. A huge tanker, 
wallowing in the deep, and we headed straight for her 
bow. I screamed, and in my mind I prayed, “God, save 
us. I'll have a crowning, anything, if you'll save us.” 
I knew only a miracle could. And then, we were heaved 
into the air, as though the very ocean had thrown us 
up, and we turned and were thrown right past the bow 
sideways. We scraped sides, but we wallowed crazily out 
of danger. Our rudder was broken, and the tanker had 
to tow us into New Bedford. 

Was Siddie happy when I returned safely! Yes, I had 
the “crowning,” but Siddie went up with me. It wasn’t 
so bad. It was like an extra prayer, “Any man who will 


learn to pray, let him go to sea.’ 
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Kinships. By Antonin Sertillanges, 
O.P. (Declan X. McMullen Co., 
Inc., 1952; pages 234; price 
$2.75). 


The sense of deep calm that per- 
vades Father Sertillanges’s The In- 
tellectual Life and Recollection like- 
wise informs his newly translated 
Kinships. In no sense, however, is 
there any suggestion of quietism ; on 
the contrary every section bears a 
vital, soul-stirring message that 
challenges one to meet the problems 
of the spiritual life squarely. 

Bringing to his work the syn- 
thesis of an integrated Christian 
culture, Father Sertillanges opens 
wide his store of learning and pits 
the false against the true to focus 
for us eternal truths as they mani- 
fest themselves through the various 
media of the arts and sciences. 

The most cursory examination 
would serve to convince one that 
this is not a book to be read but to 
be meditated. The reader would in- 
evitably find himself book in hand 
but eyes averted as some message 
phrased simply but poignantly led 
him off on the path of personal re- 
flection and application. To further 
encourage contemplation are the 
occasional colloquies interspersed 
at significant points throughout the 
short chapters. The author would 
seem to have written from a prie- 
dieu rather than from a desk. 

The range of approach is wide. 
In some instances we stop short be- 
fore a philosophical axiom that in- 
vites our mind to ferret out the 
truths and deductions latent there, 
e.g., “What is most formidable about 
relations with God is that they are 
decisive and everything depends on 
them without any possible escape.” 

But there is a provision also for 
those méssages whose realization 
lies deep in the recesses of our soul’s 
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experience, e.g., “The love of God 
is an infinite conflagration. Let it be, 
in us, a pure flame rising and striv- 


ing to lose itself in the divine 
furnace.” 

We can, then, but approve this 
choice of the Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates and thank the Dominican 
Nuns of Menlo Park for making 
available to the English-reading 
public another of those spiritual 
classics that have come from the pen 
of the late and eminent Dominican. 
Mornwer Mary AustTIN KELLEHER, 


O.S.U. 


Counseling in Catholic Life and 
Education. By Charles A. Curran, 
preface by Eugene Cardinal 
Tisserant, forward by Bishop 
Michael J. Ready (Macmillan 
Co., 1952; pages 462; price 
$4.50). 


This is a thorough and practical 
book on counseling. It is intended 
for all those now doing counseling 
or who wish to be counselors, as 
well as teachers, religious and 
priests, and for all who desire to 
know how greater self-understand- 
ing and self-control are acquired. 
Consequently, it will be a very spe- 
cial interest to the readers of THE 
CatHotic Epucator. 

Through counseling a person’s 
various disordered impulses and 
motives are re-examined and grad- 
ually brought into conformity with 
his reasonable insights. In this book, 
Father Curran treats both the way 
in which this increased personal in- 
tegration takes place and the skill 
which brings it about. He applies 
the results of counseling to the 
Catholic way of life and especially 
to the moral virtues. Detailed ex- 
amples are widely used throughout 
the book to illustrate the counseling 





process and demonstrate particular 
counselor methods. 

The purpose of this book is the 
treatment of counseling and counsel 
and of ways to further reasonable 
living. Good counseling is impor- 
tant to all human relations. Father 
Curran points out that the final 
measure of good counseling is the 
degree to which it produces reason- 
able and successful daily action and, 
as a result, makes a person happier, 
more at peace with himself and 
more able to grow in virtuous living. 
To accomplish this, the counselor’s 
role must be precisely structured 
and defined. He, therefore, defines 
counseling as a definite relationship 
where, through the counselor’s sen- 
sitive understanding and skillful re- 
sponses, a person objectively sur- 
veys the past and present factors 
which enter into his personal con- 
fusions and conflicts, and at the 
same time, reorganizes emotional 
reactions so that he not only chooses 
better ways to reach his reasonable 
goals but has sufficient confidence, 
courage, and moderation to act on 
these choices. Counseling as such, 
consequently, is primarily concerned 
with those methods and _ skills 
which facilitates self-directed choices 
through personal reorganization and 
in this way further a person’s de- 
velopment of counsel, prudence, 
courage, and reasonable self-esteem. 
This discussion of counseling pre- 
supposes adequate instruction and 
information and treats these ques- 
tions only to explain more clearly 
some aspects of counsel or reasons 
for a particular kind of counselor 
method or treatment. 

Father Curran distinguishes be- 
tween general education, guidance 
and counseling. Then by distin- 
guishing between counseling which 
resides in the counselor and counsel 
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which is developed in the one ex- 
periencing counseling, the way is 
open for a clear understanding of 
how counseling differs from guid- 
ance and education. The counselor’s 
purpose, therefore, as Cardinal 
Tisserant says in the Preface, “‘is 
to create an opportunity where a 
person can develop the virtue of 
counsel in himself and grow gradu- 
ally able to control his confusing 
emotions and instincts so that he 
judges and acts in the light of the 
reasonable principles he knows.” As 
a result of these distinctions, it be- 
comes clearer how counseling is di- 
rectly related to reasonable action 
and does not as such consist in an 
increase in more general information 
or abstract knowledge. 

Father Curran writes in a clear 
manner, and the book is profusely 
illustrated by detailed excerpts from 
interviews. This makes for interest- 
ing and informative reading. This 
book will not only greatly aid the 
reader’s counseling ability but it 
will also add to his understanding of 
himself and his appreciation of 
others, particularly those whom he 
is attempting to help. 

(Rt. Rev.) Paut J. GLENN 





Saint Angela of the Ursulines, by 
Mother Francis d’Assisi, O.S.U. 
(Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1952; pages x, 207 
with bibliography ; illustrated by 
Mother Basil Kutsky, O.S.U.; 
price $3.00). 


Last September Pius XII ad- 
dressed representatives of teaching 
Sisterhoods from all parts of the 
world. Personal holiness and train- 
ing equal to that of secular educa- 
tors were the counsels he stressed. 
The picture of organization before 
him was a far cry from the tenta- 
tive yet prophetic efforts of Angela 
Merici in northern Italy in the days 
when Columbus was opening up a 
New World and a German monk 
was sowing religious and political 
anarchy. Mother Francis d’Assisi, 
O.S.U., in this third and revised ed- 
ition of the life of the Ursuline 
foundress, presents young America 
with a saint whose life follows the 
ordinary pattern of sanctity: de- 
tachment, prayer, heroic charity. Be- 
cause she had the wisdom to equate 
lawlessness and irreligion with lack 
of instruction and neglect of the 
sacraments, a network of instruc- 


tion that has culminated in the 
formation of the great religious 
teaching institutes of the Church 
was begun by this humble lay 
apostle. At her death, her Sisters 
still lived in their own homes, wore 
a plain garb and met at stated in- 
tervals for instruction in the things 
of God. It was some twenty years 
later that St. Charles Borromeo in- 
augurated community life and that 
vows were pronounced. 

In the final chapters the author, 
with facile pen, swiftly chronicles 
the spread of Ursuline groups over 
five continents, records its martyrs, 
accompanies its pioneers to Quebec 
in 1639 and with a chart traces the 
origin and growth of houses in the 
United States. In these pages of 
true adventure she has sent the 
spirit of St. Angela forth once more 
in pilgrimage. Sr. Victoria, S.C. 


The Catholic Booklist 1952. Edited 
for The Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation by Sister Stella Maris, 
O. P. (St. Catherine Junior Col- 
lege, St. Catherine, Kentucky, 
1952; pages 78; price 75¢). 


From the enterprising Sister 
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FURNITURE 


This series of Four New WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
brings your students up-to-date world knowledge and 
the latest geographical facts. We believe these courses 
are the most modern available to teachers and students. 
The books deal individually with North America, Latin 
America, Europe and Africa, Asia and Australia. Thou- 
sands of Parochial School Teachers have successfully 
used WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS for the past 35 
years, for they have proven to be a successful educa- 
tional media and they are so inexpensive. Order now 
for your Fall Classes. Take advantage of WARP'S Ten- 
Day Free Trial! 


For the classroom requiring only a drafting table, we 
recommend our C7701 illustrated above. Other models 
have {ilting top with a stationary reference top, and a 
table with a 30" x 42" tilting top. To the latter can be 
added a six drawer unit and a drawing board compartment. 
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Maris, O.P., editor, comes the 1952 
edition of The Catholic Booklist. 
This booklist is an annotated bibli- 
ography, for the most part Catholic 
in authorship or subject matter. It 
is designed as a guide to the recre- 
ational and instructional reading of 
Catholics. In his Foreward, Presi- 
dent O’Loughlin speaks of the abun- 
dance and the high quality of con- 
temporary Catholic literature, and 
commends National Catholic Book 
Week as a mechanism for making 
this literature known to the Catholic 
reading public, 

The Booklist carries the choicest 
Catholic titles of the year 1951 and 
several of 1950. There are well over 
three hundred entries. These entries 
are classified under thirteen cate- 
gories: bibliography and library 
science; biography; education; fic- 
tion; fine arts; general reference; 
history and description; literature 
(excluding fiction) ; mission litera- 
ture; philosophy; religion; social 
sciences (excluding history); and 
children’s and young people’s books. 

We note with interest the appear- 
ance of a new Manual for cataloging 
school libraries, coming from Briar 
Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa. This 









15 and 17 South Broadway 


manual presents simplified catalog- 
ing, intended for use in high school 
libraries, and will be of great useful- 
ness for even the semi-professional 
librarian. In his list of biographies 
Father Fintan R. Shoniker, O.S.B., 
includes Father John A. O’Brien’s 
Where I Found Christ (Doubleday ) 
—the intimate personal stories of 
fourteen converts to the Catholic 
faith. This volume is a continuation 
of O’Brien’s The Road to Damascus. 

Among the new books in the edu- 
cational field is Father Charles A. 
Curran’s Counseling in Catholic Life 
and Education (Macmillan). The 
author demonstrates how the results 
of research in this difficult area can 
be of value to Catholics. The new 
books listed in this field total seven- 
teen. We note the inclusion of the 
NCEA Bulletin, recording the pro- 
ceedings and addresses of the Cleve- 
land convention, March 1951. These 
papers and discussions centered on 
the convention theme, “Human 
Rights and Education.” Graham 
Greene’s new novel, The End of the 
Affair (Viking), is one of the fiction 
entries that will be widely read. 
Cardinal Spellman’s The Foundling 
(Scribner), the tale of a young waif 








found in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, has 
been included for many weeks in the 
best seller lists. 

An index of authors and titles 
makes it easy to tap the resources 
of this book. The compilers are a 
group of librarians and writers well 
equipped for the arduous task that 
demanded of them a great deal of 
self-sacrifice. Every lover of Catholic 
literature will do well to follow their 
guidance in selecting his reading for 
1952. 


(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


I Wonder Why; Seeing Why; and 
Learning Why, by Dowling, Free- 
man, Lacy, Tippett (John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1951). 


These are the first three books of 
a six-book series, the Understanding 
Science series. The vocabularly of 
the three books is correlated with 
the respective grade books of the 
Easy Growth in Reading series. The 
type-page is good; the color work, 
excellent. The vocabularly presents 
many challenging words. There is a 
teacher’s manual. 


(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 





ENGLISH VERSIONS. 
OF THE BIBLE 


HUGH POPE, O.P. 


Revised and Amplified by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


English Versions of the Bible is the most complete account of the English 
translations and editions of the Bible to be published since Henry Cotton’s 
work appeared a century ago. Here are described the Anglo-Saxon versions, 
the Wycliffite versions, and the series of printed versions that culminated in 
the Authorized Version. Special regard is given to the Revised Version and 
to the Rheims-Douay Version and its subsequent editions and revisions; and 
nowhere else can one find such a detailed account of the Catholic and non- 
Catholic versions of the last quarter-century. 

This monument of research is a fitting memorial to one whose long life 
was spent in the pursuit of truth and the study of the English Bible. 


797 pages, $10.00 


At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CQO. 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 











THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


GENERAL INDEX TO VOLUME XXII 
September, 1951—June, 1952 


(All articles and editorials in Volume XXII have been listed in this Index according to their subject matter and their 
respective authors.) 


Acts of the Apostles: The Story of the New Testament (Series) : 
Spread of the Church, by Rev. G. H. Guyot 113, 492 
Adam: Old Testament Stories—Adam and Eve, by Sr. Mary Clara, 


321 

Adelbert James, Brother, FSC: A La Sallian Heritage, 208 

Administration: Your P.T.A., by Sr. Mary Edward, 848; Leader- 
ship of the Administrator, by Rev. Leo G. Kampsen, 359; Twenty- 
three Dioceses Have Catholic Film Libraries, by Rev. William B. 
Rochford, 568 

Adolescents: Guiding the High School Boy with an Inferiority 
Complex, by Rev. John J. Heaney, 202; Catharsis for Confused 
Adolescents, by Sr. Mary Aimée, Meyer, 355; Training the Will 
in Junior High School, by Sr. Mary Pauline, 404 

Advent: Houseling the Christ-Child, Sr. M. Angelica, 197 

Agriculture: Catholic Education for Rural Living in Iowa, by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. U. A. Hauber, 299 

Alphabet: The Alphabet and Phonics, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence 
E. Elwell, 477 

Alumni Association: School Follows the Student, by Brother 
Julius F. May, 117 

Armed Services: Our Men in Service (Ed.), 145 

Articulation Faulty: Speech Correction in the Classroom: Faulty 
Articulation of L, 220; Faulty Articulation of R, 267; Lingual 
Protrusion Lisp, 374; The Faulty Articulation of K, 497, by Dr. 
Arthur G. Mulligati 

Arts: Annotated List of Books: Literature and the Arts, 438 

Audio Aids: Binaural Recording Expands Usefulness of the Tape 
Recorder, by P. J. Roberts, 225; How I use a Tape Recorder in 
Teaching, by Sr. Mary Peter Traxler, 275; by Sr. St. Mark, 278; 
by Sr. William Marie, 280; by Sr. Electa, 282; by Sr. Mary Ana- 
cleta, 283; Catechism Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips, by 
Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 382 

Audio-Visual Education: Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques for 
the Teaching of Geography, by Harry B. Rauth, 76; Tape Re- 
corders Aid in Learning Modern Languages, by Constantin W. 
Boldyreff, 127; The Audio-Visual Catechist by Rev. Bernard J. 
Butcher, 175; Binaural Recording Expands Usefulness of the 
Tape Recorder, by P. J .Roberts, 225; How I Use a Tape Recorder 
in Teaching, 275, 278, 280, 282, 283; Audio-Visual Aids in an 
English Course, by Sister Mary Anacleta, 330; Catechism 
Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips, by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 
382; How Well Do We Know Our Educational Religious Films? 
by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 447; A Parish Priest Looks at Audio- 
Visual Education, by Rev. Donald L. Doyle, 501; Audio-Visual 
Education: Twenty-three Dioceses Have Catholic Film Libraries, 
by Rev. W. B. Rochford, 568; Our Parish Uses Audio-Visual 
Aids, by a Young Pastor, 570 

Benedictus: Canticles of the Incarnation, by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 
303 

Bible Study: Christ-Centered Presentation of Religion, by Rev. 
Maurice O’Connor, 367 

Biology: Review Lesson in Biology, by Mother Francis Regis 
Conwell, 473 

Bishop’s Pastoral Letter, 1950: Directives from “The Apostles”, 
by Brother Francis J. Greiner, 166 

Blind, Education of: Special Education in Catholic Schools, by 
Rev. William F. Jenks, 401, 487 

Boehning, Mr. Russell M., S.J.: Democracy in Education, 247 

Boldyreff, Constantin W.: Tape Recorders Aid in Learning 
Modern Languages, 127 

Book Cluk, Children’s: The Catholic Children’s Book Club, by 
Sr. Mary Vianney, 374 
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Booklist: Focus on 1951: A Checklist of Outstanding Titles, by 
Eugene P. Willging, 423 

Bosco, Saint John: Don Bosco: Educational Writer, by Brother 
Lawrence Fischer, 407; Don Bosco, Priest and Psychiatrist, by 
Rev. L. M. Titone, 538 

Boxing: The Moral Side of Boxing (Ed.), 196 

Braille, Louis: Louis Braille (Ed.), 471 

Brotherhood: More Teaching Brothers Needed, by Bro. William 
Mang, 252 

Bulletin Board: The Bulletin Board Problem, and One Solution, 
by Sr. M. Paraclita, 11 

Butcher, Rev. Bernard J.: The Audio-Visual Catechist, 175 

Campbell, Rev. Paul E., Litt. D., LL.D.: Our New Volume, 9; 
The Pope Warns Educators, 75; Better Motion Pictures for the 
Young, 93; The Audio-Visual in Education, 94; National Cate- 
chetical Congress, 145; Our Men in Service, 145; Parent and 
Child, 146; The School Principal at Cleveland, 195; Nuns Give 
Blood, 196; Abstract Definitions in Religion, 196; The Moral 
Side of Boxing, 196; Preach the Gospel to Every Creature, 245; 
The School’s Extra-Curricular Activities, 246; The N.C.E.A. Meets 
in Kansas City, 297; Science Reaches Back to God, 297; A Blot 
on Our Escutcheon, 297; This is a Religious Nation, 349; Mighty 
Missioners, 349; Back to School, 350; Kansas City Welcomes 
the N.C.E.A., 397; Work for Teachers, 471; Louis Braille, 471; 
the N.C.E.A. in Kansas City, 535 

Canterbury Tales: Our Lady of the Canterbury Tales, by Sr. Mary 
Catherine, 95 

Catalog, College: The Catholic Woman’s College: The Issue in 
Objectives, by James J. Madigan, 24; The Catholic Woman's 
College: The Objectives, by James J. Madigan, 107; The Catholic 
Woman’s College: Catalog Statement of Aims, by James J. Madi- 

an, 162 

Cotesia The Audio-Visual Catechist, by Rev. Bernard J. 
Butcher, 175; Audio-Visual Aids: Some Problems and a Solution, 
by Harry B. Rauth, 327; Christ-Centered Presentation of Religion, 
by Rev. Maurice O’Connor, 367; Catechism Taught with Aid of 
Sound Filmstrips, by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 382; Unity in 
Religious Instruction, by Rev. Robert Whiteside, 482; A Parish 
Priest Looks at Audio-Visual Education, by Rev. Donald L. Doyle, 


503 

Catholic Action: The Mystical Body: God’s Plan, by Bro. Maurice 
Miller, 413; The Apostolate of Public Opinion, by Sr. Ignatius 
Marie, 549 

C.A.V.E. Convention: 460; 512; 522-534 

Cerebral Palsied, Education of: Special Education in Catholic 
Schools, by Rev. William F, Jenks, 401, 487 

Certitude: Studies in Ethics: VII, Solving Doubts, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, 21 

Character Formation: Training the Will in Junior High School, 
by. Sr. Mary Pauline, 404 

Cheating: Psychology Looks at Cheating in School Work, by Rev. 
Romuald K. Edenhofer, 157 

China, Education in: Chinese Children in the Little “Red” 
Schoolhouse, by Rev. Gabriel Schneider, 351 

Choral Recitation: Binaural Recording Expands Usefulness 0 
the Tape Recorder, by P. J. Roberts, 226; The Scouring of the 
White Horse, by Sr. Mary Priscilla, 499 

Christ: Houseling the Christ-Child, by Sr. M. Angelica, 197; The 
Story of the New Testament (Series): Gospel of St. Mark, by 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, 264; 317; Correlation in Third Grade Religion, 
by Sr. M. Viola, 256; Christ-Centered Presentation of Religion, 
by Rev. M. O’Connor, 367 
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Christian Brothers: The Educational Heritage of St. De La Salle, 


June, 1952 


by Rev. Allan P. Farrell, 14; A La Sallian Heritage, by Bro. 
Adelbert James, 208 

Christian Conduct of Life:Annotated List ef Contemporary 
Books: Psychology and Christian Conduct of Life, 442 

Christmas: Houseling the Christ-Child, by Sr. M. Angelica, 197 

Church, History of the: The Story of the New Testament 
(Series) : Spread of the Church, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 113, 492 

Gat State: Democracy in Education, by Russel M. Boehn- 
ing, 

Civies: Religion Correlated with Civics in Grade Seven, by Sr. 
Mary Annette, 109 

College: The Catholic Woman’s College: The Issue in Objectives, 
by James J. Madigan, 24; 107; Tape Recorders Aid in Learning 

. Modern Languages, by Constantin W. Boldyreff, 127; The Catho- 
lic Woman's College: Catalog Statement of Aims, by James J. 
Madigan, 162; .Toward Intelligent Patriotism, by Sr. Mary Xavier, 
205; Finding a Vision of Life Through Literature, by Sr. Mary 
Faith Schuster, 212; More Teaching Brothers Needed, by Bro. 
William Mang, 253; Educational Sociology for Catholic Readers, 
by Burton Confrey, 259; How I Use a Tape Recorder in Teaching, 
by Sr. Mary Anacleta, 283; Audio-Visual Aids in an English 
Course, by Sr. Mary Anacleta, 330; Introducing the Saints in 
a New Role, by Sr. Rosaire, 375; The Catholic College Man and 
Socialism, by Bro. Dominic Augustine, 545 

Communication: Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by 
Sr. Mary Anacleta, 330 

Communism: Chinese Children in the Little “Red” Schoolhouse, 
by Rev. Gabriel Schneider, 351 

Composition: Verse, Paragraphs, and Art with Snowflakes, by 
Sr. Mary Gervase, 218 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine: National Catechetical 
Congress (Ed.), 145; Preach the Gospel to every Creature (Ed.), 
245 


Confraternity Classes: Tested Procedures in Teaching Religion, 
by Sr. Mary Eunice, 309; A Parish Priest Looks at Audio-Visual 
Education, by Rev. Donald L. Doyle, 503 

Confrey, Burton, Ph. D.: Educational Sociology for Catholic 
Readers, 259 

Constitution, U. S.: Toward Intelligent Patriotism, by Sr. Mary 
Xavier, 205 

Contemporary Affairs: Annotated List of Contemporary Books: 
Contemporary Affairs, 434 

Cooper, Corinne: To a New Counsellor, 119 

Counseling: Blueprint for a Vocational Counsellor, by Sr. M. Viola, 
268; Catharsis for Confused Adolescents, by Sr. Mary Aimée, 
Meyer, 357 

Counselor: To a New Counsellor, by Corinne Cooper, 119; Coun- 
selors, Make Your Influence Felt, by Rosemary P. Glvnn, 559. 

Culture: The Case for Culture, by Sr. Adolorata, 267; The Ostrich 
Act Will Fail, by Sr. Mary Aloise, 369 

Curriculum: Tested Procedures in Teaching Religion, by Sr. Mary 
Eunice, 309; Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by Sr. Mary 
Anacleta, 330; Teacher Competence, by Sr. M. Michael, 412; Who 
is the Cultured Woman, by Sr. Marie William, 418; Unity in 
Religious Instruction, by Rev. Robert Whiteside, 482 

Deaf, Education of: Special Education in Catholic Schools, by 
Rev. William F. Jenks, 401; 487 

De La Salle, Saint: The Educational Heritage of St. De La Salle, 
by Rev. Allan P. Farrell, 14; A La Sallian Heritage, by Bro. 
Adelbert James, 208 

Democracy: Democracy in Education, by Mr. Russel M. Boehning, 
247 


Dise Recorder: Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by Sr. 
Mary Anacleta, 332 

Dominic Augustine, Brother, F.S.C.: The Catholic College Man 
and Socialism, 545 

Doty, Rev. William L.: Mug-Wump and the Watch, 34 

Doubts, Solving of: Studies in Ethics: VII, Solving Doubts, py 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, 20 

Doyle, Rev. Donald L., C.M.: A Parish Priest Looks at Audio- 
Visual Education, 501 

Drama: /ntroducing the Saints in a New Role, by Sr. Rosaire, 375 

Dramatics: Let’s Have a Play, by Sr. M. Gervase, 169 

Drama Project: Sacrifices—Old and New: A Radio Program, by 
Sr. M. Joan of Arc, 360 

Edenhofer, Rev. Romuald K.: Psychelogy Looks at Cheating in 
School Work, 157 

Education: The Audio-Visual in Education (Ed.), 94; Classroom 
Teacher and Guidance, by Rev. Leo G. Kampsen, 117; The 

American and Literature, by Sr. Mary Adolorata, 165; Democracy 

in Education, by Mr. Russel M. Boehning, 247; Catholic Educa- 

tion for Rural Living in Iowa, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. U. A. Hauber, 

299; Chinese Children in the Little “Red” Schoolhouse, by Rev. 

Gabriel Schneider, 351; Annotated List of Contemporary Books: 

Education, 424; Speaking of Aims, by Sr. Perpetua Marie, 496 

ucation, Aims: The Catholic Woman's College: The Issue in 

Objectives, by James J. Madigan, 24;. 107; The Catholic Woman's 

College: Cata'og Statement of Aims, by James J. Madigan, 162 








Education, History of: The Educational Heritage of St. De La 
Salle, by Rev. Allan P. Farrell, 14; Gerbert (c. 946-1003): 
Scholar, Statesman, and Schoolmaster, by Hugh Graham, 97; 
A La Sallian Heritage, by Bro. Adelbert James, 208; Saint Peter 
Fourier and Popular Education, by Hugh Graham, 214; Don 
Bosco: Educational Writer, by Bro. Lawrence Fischer, 407 

Education, Special: Special Education in Catholic Schools, by 
Rev. William F. Jenks, 401, 487 

Electa, Sister, O.S.F.: How I Use a Tape Recorder in Teaching, 
282 

Elementary School: The Bulletin Board Problem, and One Solu- 
tion, by Sr. M. Paraclita, 11; Writing Opens the Mind, by Sr. M. 
St. Francis, 22; Reading Raggedness, by Sr. M. Protase, 33; 
Mug-Wump and the Watch, by Rev. William L. Doty, 34; Audio- 
Visual Aids and Techniques for the Teaching of Geography, by 
Harry B. Rauth, 76; Religion Correlated with Civics in Grade 
Seven, by Sr. Marie Annette, 109; Speech Correction in the 
Classroom, by Dr, Arthur G. Mulligan, 147; A Shift in the I. Q., 
by Sr. M. Protase, 151; The Storm at Sea, by Sr. St. Francis, 
168; Let’s Have a Play, by Sr. M. Gervase, 169; The Audio- 
Visual Catechist, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 175; Houseling 
the Christ-Child, by Sr. M. Angelica, 197; Verse, Paragraphs, 
and Art With Snowflakes, by Sr. M.Gervase, 218; The Pioneer 
Priest, by Sr. M. St. Francis, 219; Speech Correction in the 
Classroom: Faulty Articulation of L, by Dr. Arthur G Mulligan, 
220; Binaural Recording Expands Usefulness of the Tape Re- 
corder, by P. J. Roberts, 225; Correlation in Third Grade Re- 
ligion, by Sr. M. Viola, 256; To Improve Their Voices, by Sr. M. 
Walter, 261; Speech Correction in the Classroom: Faulty Articu- 
lation of R, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 267; Speech Correction 
in the Classroom: Nasal Resonance, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 
320; Getting the Children to Pray for Vocations, by Rev. Edward 
F. Garesché, 320; Old Testament Stories—Adam and Eve, by 
Sr. Mary Clara, 321; Audio-Visual Aids: Some Problems and a 
Solution, by Harry B. Rauth, 327; Sacrifices—Old and New: A 
Radio Program, by Sr. M. Joan of Are, 360; Christ-Centered 
Presentation of Religion, by Rev. Maurice O’ Connor, 367; Not 
for School But for Life, by Sr. Mary Vianney, 373; Speech Cor- 
rection in the Classroom: Lingual Protrusion Lisp, by Dr. Arthur 
G. Mulligan, 374; Special Education in Catholic Schools, by Rev. 
William F. Jenks, 401; 487; Speech Correction in the Classroom: 
Correcting the Monotone, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 421; How 
Well Do We Know Our Educational Religious Films? by Sr. 
Mary Teresita, 447; Reading The Alphabet and Phonics, by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 477; Unity in Religious Instruc- 
tion, by Rev. Robert Whiteside, 482; Speech Correction in the 
Classroom: The Faulty Articulation of K, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulli- 
gan, 497; The Problem of Reading Readiness, by Sr. M. Virginia, 
497; A Parish Priest Looks at Audio-Visual Education, by Rev. 
Donald L. Doyle, 503; The Fisherman’s Growing—A Story to 
Retell, by Sr. M. Walter, 557 


Elizabeth Ann, Sister, O. P.: Our Lady and Mental Prayer, 416 

Elwell, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D.: Reading: The 
Alphabet and Phonics, 477 

Encyclicals: Youth and the Social Encyclicals, by Bro. Leo V. 
Ryan, 306; The Mystical Body—God’s Plan, by Bro. Maurice 
Miller, 413 

English: Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by Sr. Mary 
Anacleta, 330 

Epistles: The Story of the New Testament (Series): Epistle of 
St. James, Rev. G. H. Guyot, 27 

Ethies: Studies in Ethics: VII. Solving Doubts, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Paul J. Glenn, 20 

Eve: Old Testament Stories—Adam and Eve, by Sr. Mary Clara, 
321 

Examinations: Psychology Looks at Cheating in School Work, 
by Rev. Romuald K. Edenhofer, 157 

Example: Johnny Aligns Himself with Reality, by Bro. F. Joseph, 
552; Teach Them to Climb the Mountains, by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 
542 

Exceptional Children: Special Education in Catholic Schools, 
by Rev. William F. Jenks, 401; 487 

Extra-Curricular Activities: The School's Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities (Ed.), 246 

Fa‘ries: Land o’ the Shamrocks, by Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 
372 

Farrell, Rev. Allan P., S.J., 8.T.D.: The Educational Heritage 
of St. De La Salle, 14 

Fiction: Annotated List of Contemporary Books: Fiction, 444 


Film Libraries, Catholic: Twenty-Three Dioceses Have Catholic 
Film Libraries, 565; Our Parish Uses Audio-Visual Aids, by a 
Young Pastor, 574 

Films: Boot Training for Home Makers, by Sr. M. Karen, 17, 
Mass Prayers Explained for a Fi'm on the Mass, by Rev. Robert 
E. Southard, 228; Twenty-three Dioceses Have Catholic Film Li- 
braries, by Rev. William. B. Rochford, 565; Our Parish Uses 
Audio-Visual Aids, by a Young Pastor, 570 
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Films, Religious: How Well Do We Know our Educational Re- 
ligious Films? by Sr. Mary Teresita, 447 

Filmstrips: Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques for the Teaching 
of Geography, by Harry B. Rauth, 78; The Audio-Visual Cate- 
chist, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 176; Audio-Visual Aids: Some 
Problems and a Solution, by Harry B. Rauth, 327; Audio-Visual 
Aids in an English Course, by Sr. Mary Anacleta, 334; Catechism 
Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips, by Sr. Mary Teresita 
Casey, 382; A Parish Priest Looks at Audio-Visual Education, 
by Rev. Donald L. Doyle, 503; Our Parish Uses Audio-Visual 
Aids, by a Young Pastor, 570 

Field Trips: Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques for the Teaching 
of Geography, by Harry B. Rauth, 82, Review Lesson in Biology, 
by Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 473 

Fischer, Brother Lawrence, S.D.B.: Don Bosco: Educational 
Writer, 407 

Forums: Toward Intelligent Patriotism, by Sr. Mary Xavier, 205 

Francis Regis Conwell, Mother, O.S.U.: Review Lesson in 
Biology, 473 

Garesché, Rev. Edward, S.J.: Getting the Children to Pray for 
Vocations, 320 

Geography: Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques for the Teaching 
of Geography, by Harry B. Rauth, 76 

Geometry: Geometry—The Stumbling Block, by Sr. Mary Esta, 
31; Painless Geometry, by Sr. Mary Esta, 100; Colorful Geometry, 
by Sr. Mary Esta, 555 

Georgetown University: Tape Recorders Aid in Learning Modern 
Languages, by Constantin W. Boldyreff, 127 

Gerbert: Gerbert (c. 946-1003): Scholar, Stateman, and School- 
master, by Hugh Graham, 97 

Glenn, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J., A.M., S.T.D., Ph.D.: Studies 
in Ethics: VII, Solving Doubts, 20 

Glynn Rosemary P.: Counselors, Make Your Influence Felt, 559. 

Good Counsel Clubs: Balancing the Vocational Budget, by Mother 
Mary Walburga, 153 

Gospel: The Story of the New Testament (Series) : Gospel of St. 

ark, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 264, 317 

Graham, Hugh, Ph.D.: Gerbert (c.946-1003): Scholar, States- 
man and Schoolmaster, 97; Saint Peter Fourier and Popular 
Education, 214 

Greiner, Brother Francis J., S.M., M.A.: Directives from “The 
Apostles”, 166 

Guidance: Classroom Teacher and Guidance, by Leo. G. Kampsen, 
117; To A New Counsellor, by Corinne Cooper, 119; Guiding 
the High School Boy with an Inferiority Complex, by Mr. John 
Heaney, 202; Guidance in High Schols, by Bro. Franciscus 
Willet, 312; Catharsis for Confused Adolescents, by Sr. Mary 
Aimée, Meyer, 355 

Guyot, Rev. G. H., C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B.: The Story of the 
New Testament (Series): Epistle of St. James, 27; Spread of 
the Church, 113; 492; Gospel of St. Mark, 264; 317 

Halasey, Sr. M. Ava, O.S.B.:Canticles of the Incarnation, 303; 
Teach Them to Climb the Mountains, 543. 

Hauber, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ulrich A., Ph.D.: Catholic Education 
for Rural Living in lowa, 299 

Heaney, Mr. John J., S.J.:_ Guiding the High School Boy with 
an Inferiority Complex, 202 

Hearing Loss: Binaural Recording Expands Usefulness of the 
Tape Recorder, by P. J. Roberts, 226 

Heroes and Heroines: Teach Them to Climb the Mountains, by 
Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 542 


High School: Boot Training for Home Makers, by Sr. M. Karen, 
17; Geometry—The Stumbling Block, by Sr. Mary Esta, 31; 
Our Lady of the Canterbury Tales, by Sr. Mary Catherine, 95; 
Painless Geometry, by Sr. Mary Esta, 101; Making Mariology 
Interesting and Practical, by Bro. Anthony Sobocinski, 1° 3; 
The White Horse and the Christian Spirit, by Sr. Mary Aquin, 
105, 160; School Follows the Student, by Bro. Julius F. May, 
117; To a New Counsellor, by Corinne Cooper, 119; Tape Re- 
corders Aid in Learning Modern Languages, by Constantin W. 
Boldyreff, 127; Creating an Attitude in Favor of Religion, by 
Rev. T. C. Siekmann, 164; The American and Literature, by Sr. 
Mary Adolorata, 166; Houseling the Christ-Child, by Sr. M. 
Angelica, 197; Guiding the High School Boy with an Inferiority 
Complex, by Mr. John J. Heaney, S.J., 202; Finding a Vision of 
Life through Literature, by Sr. Mary Faith Schuster, 212; 
Binaural Recording Expands Usefulness of the Tape Recorder, 
by P. J. Roberts, 225; School Publications—Making Them Catho- 
lic, by Sr. Mary Evarista, 249; More Teaching Brothers Needed, 
by Bro. William Mang, 251; To Improve Their Voices, by Sr. 
M. Walter, 261; The Case for Culture, by Sr. Mary Adolorata, 
267; How I Use a Tape Recorder in Teaching, by Sr. Mary Peter 
Traxler, 275; by Sr. St. Mark, 278; by Sr. William Marie, 280; 

by Sr. Electa, 282; Catholic Education for Rural Living in lowa, 

by Rt. Rev. Msgr. U. A. Hauber, 299; Youth and the Social 

Encyclicals, by Bro. Leo V. Ryan, 306; Guidance in High Schools, 

by Bro. Franciscus Willet, 312; Catharsis for Confused Adoles- 
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cents, by Sr. Mary Aimée, Meyer, 355; The Ostrich Act Will 
Fail, by Sr. Mary Aloise, 369; Introducing the Saints in a New 
Role, by Sr. Rosaire, 375; The Mystical Body ; God’s Plan, by Bro. 
Maurice Miller, 413; Our Lady and Mental Prayer, by Sr. Eliza- 
beth Ann, 416; How Well Do We Know Our Educational Reli- 
gious Films? by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 447; Review Lesson 
in Biology, by Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 473; Unity in 
Religious Instruction by Rev. Robert Whiteside, 482; Johnny 
Aligns Himself with Reality, by Bro. F. Joseph, 552; Teach 
Them to Climb the Mountains, by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 542; 
The Apostolate of Public Opinion, by Sr. Ignatius Marie, 549; 
Colorful Geometry, by Sr. Mary Esta, 555 

High School, Junior: Training the Will in Junior High School, 
by Sr. Mary Pauline, 404 . 

Home: Your P.T.A., by Sr. Mary Edward, 484 

Home and School: Closer Contact of School with Home, by Sr. 
M. Brigetta, 269 

Homemaking: Boot Training for Home Makers, by Sr. M. Karen, 
17 


. Homework: Painless Geometry, by Sr. Mary Esta, 101 


Humanities: Johnny Aligns Himself with Reality, by Bro. F. 
Joseph, 552. 

Ignatius Marie, Sister, S.N.D.: The Apostolate of Public 
Opinion, 549 

Incarnation: Canticles of the Incarnation, by Sr. M. Eva 
Halasey, 303 

Inferiority Complex: Guiding the High School Boy with an 
Inferiority Complex, by Mr. John J. Heaney, 202 

Illiteracy: A Blot on our Escutcheon (Ed.) 297 

I. Q.: A Shift in the I. Q., by Sr. M. Protase, 151 

lowa: Catholic Education for Rural Living in lowa, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. U. A. Hauber, 299 

Ireland: Land o’ Shamrocks, by Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 
372 

James, Saint: The Story of the New Testament (Series) : Epistle 
of St. James, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 27 

Jenks, Rev. William F., C.SS.R.: Special Education in Catholic 
Schools, 401; 487 

Joseph, Brother F, F.S.C.: Johnny Aligns Himself with Reality, 
552. 

Journalism: School Publications—Making Them Catholic, by 
Sr. M. Evarista, 249 

Kampsen, Rev. Leo G.: The Classroom Teacher and Guidance 
117: Leadership of the Administrator, 358 

Language: Verse, Paragraphs, and Art With Snowflakes, by Sr. M. 
Gervase, 218 

Languages, Foreign: Tape Recorders Aid in Learning Modern 
Languages, by Constantin W. Boldyreff, 127 

Leadership: Leader of the Administrator, by Rev. Leo G. Kamp- 
sen, 359 

Lisp, Correction of: Speech Correction in the Classroom: Lingual 
Protrusion Lisp, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 374 


Literature: Our Lady of the Canterbury Tales, by Sr. Mary 
Catherine, 95; The White Horse and the Christian Spirit, by 
Sr. Mary Aquin, 105; 160; The American and Literature, by 
Sr. Mary Adolorata, 166; Finding a Vision of Life Through 
Literature, by Sr. Mary Faith Schuster, 212; Sister Aileen Faces 
Problems, by Sr. Mary Peter Traxler, 314; The Ostrich Act Will 
Fail, by Sr. Mary Aloise, 369; Introducing the Saints in a New 
Role, by Sr. Rosaire, 375; Don Bosco: Educational Writer, by 
Bro. Lawrence Fischer, 407; Annotated List of Contemporary 
Books: Literature and the Arts, 438; The Scouring of the White 
Horse, by Sr. Mary Priscilla, 498; Teach Them to Climb the 
Mountains, by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 542 

Madigan, James J., Ph.L.: The Catholic Woman’s College Series: 
The Issue in Objectives, 24; The Objectives, 107; Catalogue State- 
ment of Aims, 162 

Magnificat: Canticles of the Incarnation, by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 
303 

Mang, Brother William, C.S.C.: More Teaching Brothers 
Needed, 252 

Maps, Aerial: Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques for the Teaching 
of Geography, by Harry B. Rauth, 81 

Mariology: Making Mariology Interesting and Practical, by 
Brother Anthony Sobocinski, 103. 

Mark, Saint: The Story of the New Testament (Series) : Gospel 
of St. Mark, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 264; 317 

Mary: Our Lady of the Canterbury Tales, by Sr. Mary Catherine, 
95; Canticles of the Incarnation, by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 303; 
Our Lady and Mental Prayer, by Sr. Elizabeth Ann, 416; 
Meditation of Mary, by Sr. M. Marguerite Andrew, 480 

M. Angelica, Sister, S.C., M.A.: Houseling the Christ-Child, 197 

M. Brigetta, Sister, O.S.B., Ph.D.: Closer Contact of School 
with Home, 269. 

M. Charles Borromeo, Sister I.H.M.: Democracy in the Class- 
room, 550. 

M. Evarista, Sister, C.S.J.: School Publications—Making Them 
Catholic, 249 
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M. Gervase, Sister, S.S.J.: Let’s have a Play, 169; Verse, Para- 
graphs, and Art With Snowflakes, 218 

M. Karen, Sister, O.S.F.: Boot Training for Home Makers, 17 

M. sees Andrew, Sister, R.S.M.: Meditation of Mary, 


2 

M. Michael, Sister, ILH.M.: Teacher Competence, 41@ 

M. Paracleta, Sister, 1.H.M.: The Bulletin Board, and One 
Solution, 11 


M. Protase, Sister, S.S.J.: Reading Raggedness, 33; A Shift in 
the I, Q., 151 

M. St. Francis, Sister, S.S.J.: Writing Opens the Mind, 22; 
tg Storm at Sea—A Story to Retell, 168; The Pioneer Priest, 


M. Viola, Sister, O.S.F.: Correlation in Third Grade Religion, 
256; Blueprint for a Vocational Counsellor, 268 


* ean, Sister, R.S.M.: The Problems of Reading Readiness, 


M. Walter, Sister, O.M.: To Improve Their Voices, 261; The 
Fisherman’s Crowning—A Story to Retell, 557 

Marie Annette, Sister, I.H.M., M.A.: Religion Correlated with 
Civics in Grade Seven, 109. 

Marie William, Sister, S.P.: Who is the Cultured Woman? 418 

Mary Adolorata, Sister, O.S.M.: The American and Literature, 
166; The Case for Culture, 267 

Mary Anacleta, Sister, R.S.M.: How I Use a Tape Recorder in 
Teaching, 283; Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, 330. 

Mary Aquin, Sister, 1.H.M.: The White Horse and the Christian 
Spirit, 105; 160 

ror Catherine, Sister, S.C.: Our Lady of the Canterbury Tales. 

Mary Clara, Sister: Old Testament Stories—Adam and Eve, 321 

Mary Edward, Sister, O.S.F.: Your P.T.A., 484 

Mary Esta, Sister, C.S.J.: Geometry, the Stumbling Block, 31; 
Painless Geometry, 100; Colorful Geometry, 555 


— Eunice, Sister: Tested Procedures in Teaching Religion, 
3 


Mary Faith Schuster, Sister, O.S.B.: Finding a Vision of Life 
Through Literature, 212 

Mary Pauline, Sister, S.S.J.: Training the Will in Junior High 
School, 404 

Mary Peter Traxler, Sister, S.S.N.D.: How I use a Tape Re- 
corder in Teaching, 275; Sister Aileen Faces Problems, 314 

Mary Priscilla, Sister: The Scouring of the White Horse, 496 

Mary Teresita, Sister, O.S.B.: How Well Do We Know Our 
Educational Religious Films, 447 

Mary Walburga, Mother, C.S.J.: Balancing the Vocational 
Budget, 153 

Mary Xavier, Sister, ILH.M.: Toward Intelligent Patriotism, 205 

Mass: Mass Prayers Explained for a Film on the Mass, by Rev. 
Robert E. Southard, 228; Sacrifices—Old and New: A Radio 


Program, by Sr. M. Joan of Arc, 360 
May, Brother Julius F., S.M.: School Follows the Student, 118 
Medical Examinations: Special Education in Catholic Schools, 
by Rev. William F, Jenks, 402 
Meditation: Meditation of Mary, by Sr. M. Marguerite Andrew, 


480 
Mental Prayer: Our Lady and Mental Prayer, by Sr. Elizabeth 
Ann, 416 
Methodology: The Educational Heritage of St. De La Salle, by 
Rev. Allan P. Farrell, 15; Gerbert (c. 946-1003): Scholar, States- 
man, and Schoolmaster, by Hugh Graham, 97; Religion Cor- 
related with Civics in Grade Seven, by Sr. Marie Annette, 109; 
Creating an Attitude in Favor of Religion, by Rev. T. C. 
Siekmann, 164; Reading: The Alphabet and Phonics, by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 477; The Problems of Reading 
Readiness, by Sr. Mary Virginia, 497 
Methods: The Bulletin Board Problem, and One Solution, by 
Sr. M. Paracleta, 11; Writing Opens the Mind, by Sr. M. St. 
Francis, 22; Geometry—The Stumbling Block, by Sr. Mary Esta, 
31; Reading Raggedness, by Sr. M. Protase, 38; Audio-Visual 
Aids and Techniques for the Teaching of Geography, by Harry B. 
Rauth, 76; Painless Geometry, by Sr. Mary Esta, 100; Tape 
Recorders Aid in Learning Modern Languages, by Constantin W. 
Boldyreff, 127; Speech Correction in the Classroom, by Dr. Arthur 
G. Mulligan, 147; Let’s Have a Play, by Sr. M. Gervase, 169; 
The Audio-Visual Catechist, by Bernard J. Butcher, 175; 
Houseling the Christ-Child, by Sr. M. Angelica, 197; Guiding 
the High School Boy with an Inferiority Complex, by Mr. John J. 
Heaney, 202; Finding a Vision of Life Through Literature, by 
Sr. Mary Faith Schuster, 212; Verse, Paragraphs, and Art with 
Snowflakes, by Sr. M. Gervase, 218; Speech Correction in the 
Classroom: Faulty Articulation of L, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 
220; Catholic Education for Rural Living in Iowa, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. U. A. Hauber, 299; Tested Procedures in Teaching Re- 
ligion, by Sr. Mary Eunice, 309; Speech Correction in the Class- 
room: Nasal Resonance, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 320; Audio- 
Visual Aids: Some Problems and a Solution, by Harry B. Rauth, 
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327; Sacrifices—Old and New: A Radio Program, by Sr. M. 
Joan of Arc, 360; Speech Correction in the Classroom: Lingual 
Protrusion Lisp, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 374; Catechism 
Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips, by Sr. Mary Teresita 
Casey, 382; Our Lady and Mental Prayer, by Sr. Elizabeth Ann, 
416; Speech Correction in the Classroom: Correcting the Mono- 
tone, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 421; Review Lesson in Biology, 
by Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 473; Unity in Religious 
Instruction, by Rev. Robert Whiteside, 482; The Scouring of the 
White Horse, by Sr. Mary Priscilla, 498; A Parish Priest Looks 
at Audio-Visual Education, by Rev. Donald L. Doyle, 503; Color- 
ful Geometry, by Sr. Mary Esta, 555 

Miller, Brother Maurice, S.M.: The Mystical Body: God's Plan, 
413 

Missioners: Mighty Missioners (Ed.), 349 

Missions: Chinese Children in the Little “Red” Schoolhouse, by 
Rev. Gabriel Schneider, 353 

Monotone, Correcting the: Speech Correction in the Classroom; 
Correcting the Monotone, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 421 

Motion Pictures: Better Motion Pictures for the Young (Ed.), 
93; Mass Prayers Explained for a Film on the Mass, by Rev. 


Robert E. Southard, 228; How Well Do We Know Our Educa- ‘ 


tional Religious Films? by Sr. Mary Teresita, 447;Twenty-three 
Dioceses Have Catholic Film Libraries, by Rev. William B. Roch- 
ford, 568; Our Parish Uses Audio-Visual Aids, by a Young 
Pastor, 570 

Mulligan, Dr. Arthur G.: Speech Correction in the Classroom, 
147; Faulty Articulation of L, 220; Faulty Articulation of R, 267; 
Nasal Resonance, 320; Lingual Protrusion Lisp, 374; Correcting 
the Monotone, 421; The Faulty Articulation of K, 495 

Mystical Body: The Mystical Body: Gods Plan, by Br. Maurice 
Miller, 413 

N.C.E.A. Convention: Kansas City Welcomes the N.C.E.A. 
(Ed.), 397; The N.C.E.A. in Kansas City (Ed.), 535 

New Testament: The Story of the New Testament (Series) : 
Epistle of St. James, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 27; Spread of the 
Church, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 113; 492; Gospel of St. Mark, by 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, 264; 317; Meditation of Mary, by Sr. Mar- 
guerite Andrew, 480 

Notre Dame, Congregation of: Saint Peter Fourier and Popular 
Education, by Hugh Graham, 214 


Nunc Dimittis: Canticles of the Incarnation, by Sr. M. Eva 
Halasey, 313 


Nuns: Nuns Give Blood (Ed.), 196 

Nursing: Review Lesson in Biology, by Mother Francis Regis 
Conwell, 473 

Objectives, Catalog Statement of: The Catholic Woman's Col- 
lege: The Issue of Objectives, by James J. Madigan, 24; 107; 162 

Old Testament: Old Testament Stories—Adam and Eve, by Sr. 
Mary Clara, 321; Meditation of Mary, by Sr. M. Marguerite 
Andrew, 480 

Our Lord: The Storm at Sea, by Sr. St. Francis, 168 

P.T.A.: Closer Contact of School with Home, by Sr. M. Brigetta, 
270; Your P. T. A., by Sr. Mary Edward, 484 

Parents: Parent and Child (Ed.), 146 

Patrick, Saint: Land o’ Shamrocks, by Mother Francis Regis 
Conwell, 372 


Patriotism: Toward Intelligent Patriotism, by Sr. Mary Xavier, 


205 

Paul, St.: Story of the New Testament (Series): Spread of the 
Church, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 113; 492; Training the Will in 
Junior High School, by Sr. Mary Pauline, 404 

Penance, Sacrament of: The Audio-Visual Catechist, by Rev. 
Bernard J. Butcher, 176 

Perpetua Marie, Sister, O.P.: Speaking of Aims, 494 

Personality: Guiding the High School Boy With an Inferiority 
Complex, by Mr. John J. Heaney, 202 

Peter Fourier, Saint: Saint Peter Fourier and Popular Educa- 
tion, by Hugh Graham, 214 

Phonics: Reading: The Alphabet and Phonics, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Clarence E. Elwell, 477 

Plays: Let’s Have a Play, by Sr. M. Gervase, 169 

Poetry: The White Horse and the Christian Spirit, by Sr. Mary 
Aquin, 105; 160; Verse, Paragraphs, and Art with Snowflakes, 
by Sr. Gervase, 218; Sister Aileen Faces Problems, by Sr. Mary 
Peter Traxler, 314; The Scouring of the White Horse, by Sr. 
Mary Priscilla, 498 

Prayer: Getting the Children to Pray for Vocations, by Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, 320 

Press, Catholic: A Plug for Our Press, by Sr. Mary Julia, 373 

Priesthood: The Pioneer Priest, by Sr. M. St. Francis, 219 

Probabalism: Studies in Ethicss VIII, Solving Doubts, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Paul 9. Glenn, 21 

Profanity: Hell and Damnation, by Bro. Urban, 32 

Principal: The School Principal at Cleveland (Ed.), 195; Leader- 
ship of the Administrator, by Rev. Leo G. Kampsen, 359; Your 
P.T.A., by Sr. Mary Edward, 484 
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Vefente Steals Democracy in Education, by Russell M. Boehn- 
ing, 

Projects: Let’s Have a Play, by Sr. M. Gervase, 169; Verse, Para- 
graphs and Art with Snowflakes, by Sr. M. Gervase, 218; 
Sacrifices—Old and New: A Radio Program, by Sr. Joan of Arc, 
360; Not for School But for Life, by Sr. Mary Vianney, 373 

Projectors: Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by Sr. Mary 
Anacleta, 332 

Psychology: Annotated List of Contemporary Books: Psychology 
and Christian Conduct of Life, 442 

Public Opinion: The Apostolate of Public Opinion, by Sr. Ignatius 
Marie, 549 

Public Relations: More Teaching Brothers Needed, by Bro. 

’ William Mang, 252 

Public Schools: Democracy. in Education, by Mr. Russell M. 
Boehning, 247 

Publications, School: School Publications—Making Them Catho- 
lic, by Sr. M. Evarista, 249 

Rauth, Harry B.: Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques for the 
Teaching of Geography, 76; Audio-Visual Aids Some Problems 
and a Solution, 327 

Reading: Reading Raggedness, by Sr. M. Protase, 33; Reading— 
The Alphabet and Phonics, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 
477 

Reading Readiness: The Problems of Reading Readiness, by 
Sr. M. Virginia, 497 

Religion: Creating an Attitude in Favor of Religion, by Rev. T. C. 
Siekmann, 164; The Audio-Visual Catechist, by Rev. Bernard J. 
Butcher, 175; Abstract Definitions in Religion (Ed.), 196; 
Houseling the Christ-Child, Sr. M. Angelica, 197; Mass Prayers 
explained for a Film on the Mass, by Rev. Robert E. Southard, 
228; Correlation in Third Grade Religion, by Sr. M. Viola, 256; 
Tested Procedures in Teaching Religion, by Sr. Mary Eunice, 
309; Christ-Centered Presentation of Religion, by Rev. Maurice 
O'Connor, 367; Not For School But For Life, by Sr. Mary 
Vianney, 373; Catechism Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips, 
by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 382; Annotated List of Contem- 
porary Books: Religion, 428; How Well Do We Know Our 
Educational Religious Films, by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 447; 
Unity in Religious Instruction, by Rev. Robert Whiteside, 482; 
A Parish Priest Looks at Audio-Visual Education, by Rev. Donald 
L. Doyle, 503; Our Parish Uses Audio-Visual Aids, by a Young 
Pastor, 570 

Resonance, Nasal: Speech Correction in the Classroom: Nasal 
Resonance, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 320 

Roberts, P. J.: Binaural Recording Expands Usefulness of the 
Tape Recorder, 225 

Rochford, Rev. William B.: Twenty-three Dioceses Have Catholic 
Film Libraries, 568 

Rural Living: Catholic Education for Rural Living in lowa, 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. U. A. Hauber, 299. 


Ryan, Brother Leo V., C.S.V.: Youth and the Social Encyclicals, 
306 


Sacrifices: Sacrifices—Old and New: A Radio Program, by Sr. M. 
Joan of Arc, 360 


St. Mark, Sister, C.S.J.: How I Use a Tape Recorder in Teaching, 
278 


Saints: Introducing the Saints in a new Role, by Sr. Rosaire, 375 

Saints, Patron: Who's Who in Saints, by Sr. M. Ellen, 373 

School and the Home: Closer Contact of School With Home, 
by Sr. M. Brigetta, 269 

Science: Science Reaches Back to God (Ed.), 297; Annotated 
List of Contemporary Books: Science, 440 

Siekmann, Rev. T. C., A.M.: Creating an Attitude in Favor of 
Religion, 164 

Sobocinski, Brother Anthony, S.M.: Making Mariology Inter- 
esting and Practical, 103. 

Socialism: The Catholic College Man and Socialism, by Bro. 
Dominic Augustine, 545 

Social Science: Annotated List of Contemporary Books: Social 
Sciences, 437 

Sociology: Educational Sociology for Catholic Readers, by Burton 
Confrey, 259; Catholic Education for Rural Living in Iowa, by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. U. A. Hauber, 299; Youth and the Social En- 
cyclicals, by Bro. Leo V. Ryan, 306 

Sound, Third Dimensional: Binaural Recording Expands the 
Usefulness of the Tape Recorder, by P. J. Roberts, 225 

Southard, Rev. Robert E., S.J.: Mass Prayers Explained for a 
Film on the Mass, 228 

Speech Correction: Speech Correction in the Classroom (Series) , 
by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 147; Faulty Articiilation of L, by 
Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 220; To Improve Their Voices, by Sr. M. 
Walter, 261; Faulty Articulation of R, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 
267; Nasal Resonance, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 320; Lingual 
Protrusion Lisp, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 374; Correcting 
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the Monotone, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 421; The Faulty 
Articulation of K, by Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, 497 


Spelling: Writing Opens the Mind, by Sr. M. St. Francis, 22 
States Rights: Toward Intelligent Patriotism, by Sr. Mary Xavier, 
202 


Stories for Retelling: Mug-W ump and the Watch, Rev. William 
L. Doty, 34; The Storm at Sea, by Sr. M. St. Francis, 168; The 
Pioneer Priest, by Sr. M. St. Francis, 219; Old Testament Stories 
—Adam and Eve, by Sr. Mary Clara, 321; The Fisherman’s 
Crowing—A Story to Retell, by Sr. M. Walter, 557 


Tape Recording: Tape Recorders Aid in Learning Modern Lan- 
guages, by Constantin W. Boldyreff, 127; Binaural Recording 
Expands Usefulness of the Tape Recorder, by P. J. Roberts, 225; 
How I Use a Tape Recorder in Teaching, by Sr. Mary Peter 
Traxler, S.S.N.D., 275; by Sr. St. Mark, C.S.J., 278; by Sr. 
William Marie, 280; by Sr. Electa, 282; by Sr. Mary Anacleta, 
283; Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by Sr. Mary 
Anacleta, 332; The Scouring of the White Horse, by Sr. Mary 
Priscilla, 499. 


Teachers: Classroom Teacher and Guidance, by Rev. Leo G. 
Kampsen, 117; Guidance in High Schools, ‘by Bro. Franciscus 
Willett, 312; Sister Aileen Faces Problems, by Sr. Mary Peter 
Traxler, 314; Chinese Children in the Little “Red” Schoolhouse, 
by Rev. Gabriel Schneider, 351; Teacher Competence, by Sr. M. 
Michael, 410; Who is the Cultured Woman? by Sr. Marie 
William, 418; Your P.T.A., by Sr. Mary Edward, 484; Speaking 
of Aims, by Sr. Perpetua Marie, 496 

Teachers, Qualities of: Blueprint for a Vocational Counsellor, 
by Sr. M. Viola, 268 

Teaching: Directives from “The Apostles,” by Bro. Francis J. 
Greiner, 166; Tape Recorders Aid in Learning Modern Lan- 
guages, by Constantin W. Boldyreff, 127; Binaural Recording 
Expands Usefulness of the Tape Recorder, by P. J. Roberts, 225; 
How I Use a Tape Recorder in Teaching, by St. Mary Peter 
Traxler, 275; by Sr. St. Mark, 278; by Sr. William Marie, 280; 
by Sr. Electa, 282; by Sr. Mary Anacleta, 283; Tested Procedures 
in Teaching Religion, by Sr. Mary Eunice, 309; Leadership of 
the Administrator, by Rev. Leo G. Kampsen, 359; Sacrifices—Old 
and New, by Sr. M. Joan of Arc, 360; Christ-Centered Presen- 
tation of Religion, by Rev. Maurice O’Connor, 367; Catechism 
Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips, by Sr. Mary Teresita 
Casey, 382; Special Education in Catholic Schools, by Rev. 
William F. Jenks, 401; 487; The Mystical Body: God’s Plan, by 
Bro. Maurice Miller, 413; Our Lady and Mental Prayer, by Str. 
Elizabeth Ann, 416; Reading: The Alphabet and Phonics, by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 477 

Textbooks: Chinese Children in the Little “Red” Schoolhouse, 
by Rev. Gabriel Schneider, 351 


Titone, Rev. Lawrence M., S.D.B.: Saint John Bosco—Priest 
and Psychiatrist, 538 

Urban, Brother, F.S.C.: Hell and Damnation, 32 

Visual Aids: The Bulletin Board Problem, and One Solution, by 
Sr. M. Paracleta, 13; Boot Training for Home Makers, by Sr. M. 
Karen, 17; Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques for the Teaching 
of Geography, by Harry B. Rauth, 76; The Audio-Visual Cate- 
chist, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 175; Binaural Recording 
Expands Usefulness of the Tape Recorder, by P. J. Roberts, 228; 
Audio-Visual Aids: Some Problems and a Solution, by Harry B. 
Rauth, 327; Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by Sr. Mary 
Anacleta, 330; Catechism Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips, 
by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 382; How Well Do We Know Our 
Educational Religious Films? by Sr. Mary Teresita Casey, 447; 
Review Lesson in Biology, by Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 473; 
A Parish Priest Looks at Audio-Visual Education, by Rev. Donald 
L. Doyle, 503; Twenty-three Dioceses Have Catholic Film 
Libraries, by Rev. William B. Rochford, 568; Our Parish Uses 
Audio-Visual Aids, by a Young Pastor, 570 

Vocations: Balancing the Vocational Budget, by Mother Mary 
Walburga, 153; More Teaching Brothers Needed, by Bro. William 
Mang, 252; Blueprint for a Vocational Counsellor, by Sr. M 
Viola, 268; Getting the Children to Pray for Vocations, by Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, 320; Review Lesson in Biology, by Mother 
Francis Regis Conwell, 475 

White Horse, Ballad of the: The White Horse and the Christian 
Spirit, by Sister Mary Aquin, 105; 160; The Scouring of the 
White Horse, by Sr. Mary Priscilla, 498 


Whiteside, Rev. Robert: Unity in Religious Instruction, 482. 


Will, Training of: Training the Will in Junior High School, by 
Sr. Mary Pauline, 404 


Willett, Brother Franciscus, C.S.C.: Guidance in High Schools, 
312 


Willging, Eugene P.: Focus on 1951: A Checklist of Outstanding 
Titles, 423 
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William Marie, Sister, S.S.J.: How I Use a Tape Recorder in 






Catalogue Statement of Aims, by James J. Madigan, 162; Who is 


Teaching, 280 one oo a Marie William, 418 
: } (Ed.), 471 
Wire Recording: Audio-Visual Aids in an English Course, by oe Jor Leachers (Ed.), 7 
Sr. Mary Anacleta, 382; Our Parish Uses Audio-Visual Aids, Writing: School Publications—Making them Catholic, by Sr. M. 









Evarista, 249 
Youth: Youth and the Social Encyclicals, by Bro. Leo V. Ryan, 
Woman: The Catholic Woman’s College: The Issue in Objectives, 306; Catharsis for Confused Adolescents, by Sr. Mary Aimée, 
by James J. Madigan, 24; 107; The Catholic Woman's College: Meyer, 357 


by a Young Pastor, 570 





Books Reviewed 


The New Sunday Missal, Ed. by Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M. 





The Externals of the Catholic Church. By Msgr. John F. 
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Through My Gift. By Theodore Maynard ..............+. 36, 500 Introduction to Economics. By Henry William Spiegel ...... 323 
Jesus Keep Me. By Rev. Robert Power, C.M................. 121 Adolescent Conflicts. Ed. by Rev. Theodore J. Vittori 394 
The Family Rosary for Children. By Urban Paul Martin .... 121 Snlitintaminictie. tno... 377 
Pacific Hopscotch. By Sister Maria Del Rey ................ 121 ee ae Veena i sath nip 
Samortal Fire. By Sister Mary Just, OP. 122 The Nature of Law. By Thomas E. Davitt, S.J., Ph.D. ....... 377 
Marita of the Gypsies. By Anne Morehead ..........++.2+0+ 124 Adventures in Modern Literature, Third Edition. By Stauffer, 
The Vatican and its Role in World Affairs. By Charles Pichon... 170 Cunningham & Sullivan .............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 377 
The Leap Frog and the Forget-Me-Not; Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or Child of God. By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. ........-.0.seeeeeeeees 378 
Music for God. By Theresa Weiser ............22eececccece 380 
Why the Flowers are Beautiful; The Story of the Foolish Rose 
and The Story of the Seven Sister Roses. By Brother Violet.. 170 The Theology of Religious Vocation. By Edward Farrell, O.P... 380 
Catholic Library Practice, Vol. Two. By Brother David Martin, International Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quotations. 
Mins tis cig nbutée See eke Camadseecuee tune x Cede ie couse e4 171 WN Sr ON praia oon cGisceravcdcveswvennwaltienes 380 
Working Wonders with Words. By Wilfred Womersley ...... 172 Men I Hold Great. By Francis Mauriac ..............+020+: 380 
Nothing Ever Happens to Me. By Neil Boyton, S.J. .......... 172 Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs. By D. C. 
Portrait of Léon Bloy. By E. T. DuBois ..........-+0+++0+++ 173 IS vrewacr eta Ceccenes one hcadseteuccdeseueiweaene 381 
The Christmas Flower. By Joseph Henry Jackson ............ 221 Ocamatibaad Outlook Handbook. Bulletin No. 998, 1951 edition, 
Si. a s Missal for Every Day. Foreword by Robert I. Cannon, EEO vii ano vcnnteaseneeuseewssnane 
I i Gcuislah ce GAVE TED PSECU Cbs Beers shea eerweeicase.s 221 La Salle, Pat All Teachers. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick.. 381 
Baby Grows in Age and Grace. By Sister Mary de Lourdes .... 221 Theolog, os a ons ae Aroha as a 381 
$ Clare of Assisi. By Nesta de Robeck..........+++++++++. -++ 282 Ethics: A Textbook in Moral Philosophy. By Vernon j, Bourke 381 
The Temchi ~ ras lling. By J ae ccoresee vere ae 293 Natural Theology: Metaphysics II. By Gerard Smith S.J. ...... 381 
¢ FESCRIRG Of OPENg. Dy James A. Fitzgerald ....-..--- Glory to God: A First Prayer Book. By Dorothy Coddington.. 500 
Handbook of English. Book Two. By John E. Warriner ...... 224 Mir Picat Mikeeal: Ge Mllcnent these 500 
The Green Dragon. By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J. ......... 224 y ; re y CN So ee eee Rae ee ee 
Essay on Human Love, By Jean Guitton ..............+2005 235 Our Foreign Policy, 1952. A Dept. of State Publication ...... 500 
The Integration of the Catholic Secondary School Curriculum. ~— m ~ mec of the Trojan Horse, By Herbert Carleton 501 
SR I sca waiccinksiebecieces 235 Me naan studs sotleecas te tonena che: © onssareewereen 
Cinderella of Europe. By Sheila M. O’Callaghan ............ 235 The Devil You Say. By Joseph Breig ...........++0++ee004+ 501 
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The Spirit of Politics and the Future of Freedom. By Ross Kinships. By Antonin Sertillange, O.P. ............0eee000- 559 
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Tnenty-three Dioceses Have Catholic Film Libraries 


By REV. WILLIAM B. ROCHFORD 


St. Augustine’s, 7801 Paseo, Kansas City 3, Missouri 





MONG the American Catholic schools new de- 

velopments usually mean added financial bur- 
den to the Catholic people. As a result new methods of 
instruction need to present proof of their value in teach- 
ing, and the instruments needed must be available at a 
reasonable price. In the case of 16mm. motion pictures 
and 35mm. filmstrips the experience of the past few 
decades has demonstrated their great potential value 
when they are properly used and are within Catholic 
school budgets. 


FILM USE HINGES ON THREE THINGS 


a 


The greatest problems in the use of films are the pro- 
vision of proper equipment, the training of teachers, and 
the distribution of the materials. Many schools and many 
classrooms within schools have little facility for darken- 
ing rooms and few electrical outlets. The expense in- 
volved in providing these necessities as well as the ex- 
pense of purchasing projectors is high. However, none 
of these difficulties has proved insurmountable in sections 
of the United States where Catholic educators have been 
convinced of the propriety and need of visual aids to 
supplement their teaching methods and materials. 

At a time when Catholics are planning their first na- 
tional audio-visual aid conference it is quite fitting to re- 
view a 1951 survey of the distribution facilities for films 
and filmstrips in the 124 dioceses of the United States. 
The facts presented are based on a questionnaire sent to 
the diocesan superintendents of schools. Only seven 
dioceses failed to answer in any way. Many reported that 
they had no diocesan program. The survey does not show 
what films are owned by individual schools. The ideal 
form of an individual school film library was reported in 
several instances, yet the expense factor seems to dictate 
that the example of the public schools must be followed, 
namely, the development of lending libraries. 
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WHAT BRIEF OUTLINE REVEALS 
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The survey of the 124 dioceses in the United States Mhlf a 
proper in barest outline reveals the following: film 1i 
1. Twenty-three dioceses have some form of film dlics. | 
library. This figure includes five operated by fiioces 





colleges. 

2. Thirty-one dioceses reported that they have a 
definite audio-visual education program. 

3. Forty-seven dioceses reported that individual 
Schools have films and/or filmstrips in their 
library. 

4. Fifty dioceses reported that some films are avail- 
able from public sources. 

5. Only one library reported that it was more than 
ten years in operation. 

6. The contents of the library ranged from 10 to 300 
films and from none to 800 filmstrips. Catholic 
films are few in number, 
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7. Income for the operation of the libraries is ob- The 
tained through a rental system, either per film [Mther ; 
or annual, and in other cases on a charge-per- fh thei 
student plan. erve < 

8. Service by the libraries is extended to as many [Rtates. 
users as possible but many limitations are im- § y ne 
posed by necessity. Section 

Libraries directly operated by the diocese includes ioe be 

those in Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Hartford, Green Bay, ler ; 
Joliet, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- be 
burgh, Richmond, Rochester and Toledo. Three other je a 
dioceses reporting that they had a film library failed to c. a 
indicate the method of operation. In St. Paul the service oe 
is limited to films provided in the school office by the Def 

Federation of Catholic Mothers. ., a 






Five film libraries are operated by colleges or univer-§ 
sities but serve the diocese in which they are located. 
Saint Louis University is the sponsor of the film library— 
in St. Louis; Gonzaga University in Spokane; Loyola 
University in Chicago ; Quincy College in the diocese of 
Springfield, Illinois; Villa Madonna in the Covington 
Diocese. The film library at Saint Louis Universi 
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grves the Diocese of Belleville also. The library at 
Quincy College can serve many schools in the Peoria 
Diocese as well as those in the Diocese of Springfield. 






TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 





The territorial distribution of the film libraries is of 
interest, Ten libraries are in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic. Ten others are located in Central 
United States, east of or on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Two libraries are in the Pacific Coast area. One southern 
diocese has a library. The distribution of film libraries 
is probably not out of proportion to the density of the 
Catholic population of these territories. The distribution 
is also similar to that of the reported centers of interest 
in audio-visual education among public high schools. 

Four of the dioceses have Catholic populations of over 
a million. Five dioceses in the group have more than 
talf a million Catholics each. Only four dioceses with 
flm libraries have fewer than a hundred thousand Cath- 
dics. However, the success of the libraries in the smaller 
lioceses, particularly those at Quincy (Springfield, IIli- 
nois) and Covington show that the smaller dioceses can 
with careful planning succeed in providing service. Actu- 
ally these smaller dioceses have more films and filmstrips 
than the libraries in many dioceses which have twice or 
three times their Catholic population. 




























(OOPERATIVE ACTION SUGGESTED 














The fact that an encouraging number of dioceses have, 
tither as a diocesan project or through the colleges with- 
n their boundries, set up distribution centers should 

€ as an incentive to other dioceses of the United 
hates. The small number of schools in some dioceses 
lay necessitate cooperative action with other dioceses. 
bections of several dioceses close together geographically 
lay be able to form a cooperative library. In any case the 
ttter teaching and better learning resulting from the 

e of audio-visual aids and the financial savings accru- 
ig from cooperative action will surely justify those who 
ave sufficient courage to inaugurate and develope a 
rogram. 

Definite planning is needed. Many obstacles may be 
moved where there is determination. One essential 
km in any program is that the teachers in the Catholic 
hools are assured that they are using a tested means 
presenting their regular school content. The success 
the present libraries is a challenge to all until every 
atholic school in the United States can secure needed 
idio-visual materials for a reasonable financial out- 
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CATHOLIC 


Contemporary Biographical 


Included in this volume are: Robert Gordon 
Anderson, Valenti Angelo, Gladys Baker, 
William Barrett, Claire Huchet Bishop, 
Charles Brady, Leo Brady, Ann Bridge, Jean 
Charlot, Francis X. Connolly, Rupert Croft- 
Cooke, Henry Daniel-Rops, Joseph Dever, 


Early, Eleanor Farjeon, Gene Fowler, Anne 
Fremantle, Laverne Gay, Caroline Gordon, 


Giovanni Guareschi, Anne Green, Julian 


Benedict Kiely, Zofia Kossak, Helen Lan- 


Takashi Nagai, J. M. O'Neill, Ruth Park, 
Una Pope-Hennessy, J. F. Powers, W. B. 


Edwards Rothery, Gabrielle Roy, Hon. Ed- 
ward Sackville- West, Naomi Royde Smith, 
Vincent Smith, Charles Stanley Strong, 


Allen Tate, Rev. Francis Thornton, Felix 
Timmermans, Francis Wallace, and Antonia 


528 HIGH STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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374 New, Authoritative, 
Interesting Biographies. 
650 Pages Price $6.50 
















Edited by: 
EV. MATTHEW HOEHN, O. S. B., B. L. S. 
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Theodor Haecker, Harnett Kane, 
Patrice de la Tour Pin, Bryan Mac- 


. Francis MacManus, Hugo Wast, 


Henry Morton Robinson, Agnes 


Sullivan, Christopher Hugh Sykes, 













ST. MARY’S ABBEY 


Our Parish Uses Audio-Visual Aids 


By A YOUNG PASTOR 


UR rectory may be somewhat unusual in that 

O it is a fairly complete audio-visual center for 
teaching religion. We have learned from experience in 
teaching Christian doctrine to the children in our school, 
to our children in the public schools who attend the 
Confraternity classes, and to our prospective converts 
and inquiry classes that we need every possible help 
to do this divine work as effectively and fruitfully as 
possible. 

Getting together our audio-visual equipment was a 
gradual process over the years. Each unit—projectors 
and films—was purchased only after careful experimen- 
tation and much valuable information obtained from 
trial and error procedures. Today we have ready for 
instant use a sound projector for moving pictures, a 
filmstrip and slide projector, a wire recorder, a recorder 
to cut our own records, a number of good religious 
movie films as well as a complete and up-to-date library 
of catechetical filmstrips. All this at an over-all cost of 
less than seven hundred dollars which has been spread 
over a period of years at negligible sacrifice and price- 
less saving of time and energy. 





Prepared especially for children 


“HANSEL AND GRETEL” 


New 16 MM Feature length film in 
beautiful Kodachrome Color 


% All dialog with original music and dancing 
% Running time, 59 minutes 


%& Now being used by PTA's, Schools, Girl Scouts, Women's 
Groups, etc. 


% Flat rental rates, write for literature 


The Children’s Theatre Screen 


Division of Austin Productions 


P. O. Box 713 Lima, Ohio 


FIREPROOF DRAPES 


for darkening classrooms 
and auditoriums. 


DUROTEX PLASTIC 


Opaque e Washable e Attractive 
Simple to Install e Low Cost 


Send today for FREE SAMPLE and prices. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


14 GLENWOOD AVE., RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


THE 16MM. MOTION PICTURE 


We have often been asked what are our favorite visual 
aids? To this we reply that it depends on what use one 
wishes to make of these teaching devices. We have found 
that religious moving picture films are of great value in 
portraying Bible history and the great episodes in the 
life of Our Lord, For this purpose the splendid Loyola 
Films, of which more than twenty are now available, 
are the answer to many a teacher’s prayer. Then again 
there are several excellent sound films on the Mass and 
a few on the sacraments and other sacred subjects. We 
use these films not only to introduce the subject we wish 
to teach but also to summarize a given unit, and also, 
last but not least, these films are shown entertainment- 
wise as reward for good attendance and attentive inter- 
est in our religion classes. The moving picture, however, 
must be supplemented by careful previews and motiva- 
tion Which includes such points as: what shall we expect 
from this film and what are the religion lessons it aims 
to convey? After the showing there must be a practical 
follow-up exercise and an application of the truths 
taught in the film. One drawback for the religion teach- 
er, ‘however, is the real dearth of movie material that is 
directly explanatory of the Catechism and that will fit 
into the course of study of the religion class. 


RELIGION FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 


This lack of material does not apply to filmstrips and 
slides which are to be employed in teaching children 
and adults. The entire field of Christian doctrine, bible 
and church history, liturgy, life of Christ, and numerous 


Outstanding Films for Church and School 


LOYOLA BIBLE FILMS 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA (in color) 
DUST OR DESTINY (in color) 
DON BOSCO e THE HOLY MASS 


And many other fine films 
available from 


FILM PRESENTATION COMPANY 


164 Lyons Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 


Prompt, Courteous, Dependable Service 
Free Catalogue Available Upon Request 
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special subjects such as the mysteries of the rosary, the 
Fatima story, and the Holy Land are covered in an in- 
creasing number of filmstrips. But it is not only the 
availability of these visual aids but also strictly pedagog- 
ical reasons that incline us to favor filmstrips and slides 
in our teaching of religion. 

There is no substitute for the teacher’s voice and per- 
sonality in teaching. This applies especially to the sub- 
ject of religion which is abstract by nature and needs 
every possible means to become concrete and graded to 
the intelligence and capacity and actual present situa- 
tion of the learner. The teacher who employs filmstrips 
and slides may stop the film at any frame and enlarge 
on significant details and ask or answer questions on 
certain important points. Discussion is to be encouraged 
and not limited to a period after the showing of the film. 

A number of excellent filmstrips are now available 
which have an accompaniment on records of the voice 
of the teacher and a musical background. We are using, 
for example, with excellent results such a series now in 
process of production by St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, New York. We have been unusually pleased with 
the results obtained with our filmstrips of the entire 
revised Baltimore Catechism, The Visualized Cate- 
chism, that comes from the Society of Visual Education 
in Chicago. We have been using this series for both 
children and adult classes ever since its first appearance 
some four years ago. We find that the vocabulary of 
The Visualized Catechism does not offer difficulty for 
the intermediate and junior high school pupils. Religious 
masterpieces, traditional art pictures and actual photo- 
graphs, together with pictographs, make up this visual 
appeal of the films. 


USING RECORDS AND A RECORDER 


| ESR ANRC A NR, NOTA ETE EIS NOC Ni 


At times in order to help our lay catechists, we have 
found it practical to put our voice on wire or a tape re- 
corder or to make a record which they may use to ac- 
company the film of the visual Catechism series. The 
advantage in making our own records or vocal accom- 
paniment synchronized with the filmstrip is the adapta- 
tion of the explanations to specific grade levels. Lay 
teachers and the Sisters have used these films with our 
own recorded accompaniment. Their experience was 
gratifying. 

No one doubts the value of audio-visual education 
today. There is a merited restlessness among us con- 
cerning the materials we would like to see made avail- 
able for all teachers of religion. But what is of greater 
need is an enormously large number of our priests, 
Sisters, and lay teachers who will come to know and to 
use with skill the many and time-tested visual aids now 
at hand. Here certainly is “God’s plenty.” Are we really 
making adequate use of them? 


June, 1952 





MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental outfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Re- 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
loved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, “Caps and Gowns.” 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Count all the things you want in a folding table and 
you'll find them all in IDEAL utility folding tables. 
Curved legs allow for maximum seating capacity. 
Smooth tops are mar and stain resistant, clean easily. 
Locking devine assures against collapse. Only 3 
inches thick when folded. They're IDEAL! 


HANOVER 


SALES COMPANY 
27 York St., Hanover 2, Penna. 


Good territories still open for dealers 





easy to store 











sturdy 


easy to clean 





Audio Visual Nens 


Coronet Announces 
Six New Films 

Climate, geography, and dating prob- 
lems are explored in the new films released 
by Coronet, all one reel, sound, in color 
or black and white. 

Our Inheritance from Historic Greece 
will give students a keener appreciation 
of the contributions of ancient Greece to 
our modern society. The cultural in- 
heritances from ancient Greece in lan- 


guage, thought, architecture, sculpture, 
drama and mathematics are linked di- 
rectly from their context in modern 
American life to their origin in ancient 
Greece (Junior, Senior high, college). 

Geography of the Rocky Mountain 
States shows the six states of Montana, 
Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Nevada as a means of providing a geo- 
graphical understanding of this region. 
Grazing, irrigation, farming, mining, and 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


We enjoyed talking with your teaching per- 
sonnel at the NCEA convention in Kansas City. 


We welcome YOU to our exhibit at the 
NAVA meeting in Chicago August 4-5 


* EDUCATIONAL FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS x 


Speech Training 
Character Education 
Safety 

Home Economics 
Arithmetic 
Language Arts 


Science 

* Social Studies 
History 
Music 
Health 
Reading 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Help your teachers to use filmstrips to full advantage. If you 
cannot attend the NAVA meeting, attach coupon below to 
your letterhead, and mail today for free catalogs. We will 
include free black and white filmstrip, “The Slide Film in 
Teaching,” to the 100 Catholic Administrators whose coupons 


are received first. 


x YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Ine. x 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 


+ MM MK HY 


572 
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Use this coupon for free catalogs (if you cannot attend the NAVA meeting) 


To: YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc., 
Dept. CE6, 18 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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lumbering are depicted against this vivid 
background (Intermediate, Junior and 
Senior high). 

Date Etiquette. The audience discovers 
with Danny and Alice, in this film story 
of a date, the ways of asking and accept- 
ing date invitations, meeting the girl’s 
parents, going to the date, behavior at an 
affair when seating is required, eating at 
a restaurant, going home and saying 
goodnight (Junior, Senior high). 

Blow, Wind, Blow! Johnny learns 
about the wind and its different aspects 
—that it doesn’t always move things the 
same way and that it doesn’t always feel 
the same, either. He discovers how the 
wind affects the weather and the way it 
helps people in many activities. This 
film furnishes background material for 
reading stories and poems or singing 
songs about the wind (Primary). 

More Dates for Kay is aimed at helping 
a girl overcome periods of “dating 
slumps” gracefully and with the proper 
viewpoint. It is designed to rid the girl 
of a feeling of social failure by “making 
the best” of a temporary situation and 
concentrating on self-improvement for 
future date possibilities (Senior high, 
college). 

The Seasons of the Year unfolds a 
full year of seasonal changes in human 
activities, changes in plant and animal 
life, and changes in weather. Apart from 
the beauty and fascination of such 
changes, the film compresses an entire 
year of observation into simple visual 
terms (Primary, Intermediate). (S29) 


Industrial Education 
Filmstrip Series 


A new series of industrial education 
full-color filmstrips, The Use of Machines 
in our Industrial Life, prepared by 
Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science 
Publishing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York and Walker-Turner Division, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., is now avail- 
able to teachers and training specialists 
in junior and senior high school indus- 
trial arts programs, vocational-industrial 
schools and apprentice training programs. 

Made up of six full-length, 50-frame 
filmstrips in color, the series covers 
“Circular Saw”, “Jig Saw”, “Band Saw”, 
“Drill Press”, and “Shaper”. All frames 
were specially staged and filmed at the 
Walker-Turner plant. They present 2 
complete visual presentation of the evolu- 
tion, construction, care and use of these 
basic machines. Nor is the use of these 
filmstrips limited to beginners—even the 
most skilled shop worker will find in 
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them much to intensify the usefulness of 
his machines in practical everyday opera- 
tion. 

This series of six filmstrips, totalling 
300 full-color frames, is accompanied by a 
fully illustrated Teaching Guide, which 
offers practical, helpful suggestions for 
getting the most out of every single frame 
in each filmstrip. The complete industrial 
filmstrip package of six strips and Teach- 
ing Guide is housed in a rugged, hard- 
cover file container. Price of the entire 
unit is $31.50. (S30) 


Two New Films for 
Social Science 


Two new 16mm. motion pictures suit- 
able for social science have been released 
by EBFilms. One for upper classes and 
one aimed at the primary grades. 

In Hindu Family the social and eco- 
nomic factors influencing the development 
of a headman’s family are shown. The 
film treats a special event in this family, 
living in the province of Gujerat—the 
wedding of the older daughter. Thereby 
the film gives a portrayal of family rela- 
tionships and every day work and play in 
the village of Atgaum. 

From this film an understanding of life 
in a typical community of India will be 
gained. Scenes show the natives at their 
daily work, performing their chores 
against the traditional background of 
Hinduism. The film is black and white. 

In Tippy—the Town Dog, a color film, 
the organization of a community is shown 
through the adventures of a dog which 
wanted only to play. With a running time 
of 11 minutes, it is prepared for the pri- 
mary grades, in which children have the 
greatest fondness for animals. (S31) 


Bailey Film Issues 
Rental Catalog 


Bailey Films, Inc., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
has announced a 52-page film rental cata- 
log, free for the asking, and two new film- 
strips and two new films. The filmstrips 
serve the social science classes in the 
grades, the films treat printing with silk 
screen and driver training for high school 
students. 

Catalog contents are grouped under the 
heads: Art, Driver Education, English, 
Health and Safety, Mathematics, Music, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Pri- 
mary Grades, Teacher Training, Science, 
Social Studies, Film Programs, and Film- 
strips. 

Declaration of Independence, a color 
filmstrip, is a summary of the Declaration 
in picturization with captions paraphrasing 
the wording of the document. 

The Great Seal of the United States 
tells on filmstrip the story of the design 
and derivation of the seal and explains its 





rich symbolism. By picture and caption 
every meaning of both sides of the seal is 
pointed out. Colors conform with the offi- 
cial seal. Middle graders will see through 
the symbolism the ideals of the founders 
of the United States. 

Silk Screen Textile Printing is a 16mm 
film which begins with the selection of a 
design for a dress material and proceeds to 
show how the design is translated into a 
silk screen stencil and printed on the tex- 
tile. Suggested also is the use of this meth- 
od for printing of Christmas cards and 
place mats. A study guide is available. 

Driver Training: Mastering the Gear 
Shift Lever, a high school driver educa- 
tion film, demonstrates the use of the gear 
shift lever in driving an automobile. Ani- 
mated diagrams help in understanding. 





The procedure of shifting gears is shown 
in a detailed sequence together with why 
it is important to observe a few simple pre- 
cautions, The film has use for high school 
driver training. (S32) 


The Caribbean 
Black and White Film 


Caribbean, a 3-reel, black and white 
sound film with 25 minutes running time, 
gives a view of these lands where ancient 
traditions blend with modern customs and 
where problems of housing, education, and 
health must be solved for greater progress 
to be achieved. 

These lands, known for their exports of 
sugar, cocoa, and bananas, and spreading 
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A completely NEW Screen surface 
designed to give clear, bright pic- 
tures in classrooms under daytime 
conditions. Assures better audience 
control without sacrificing normal 
room ventilation during projection. 
Eliminates the need for expensive 
room-darkening equipment in most 
classrooms when used as directed. 


40” x 40” ‘‘Classroom’’ Screen—only $39.75* 
*‘Ciassroom’’ Screen Stand—only $12.95* 


*Slightly higher on the West Coast 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens: 


around the Caribbean Sea are the West 
Indian Islands, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras. 

Life in the West Indies is interwoven 
with a musical background of ritual drum- 
ming, ancient folk songs, traditional dance 
rhythms, and the ballad-form called the 
calypso. 

Rental is through British Information 
Services, New York 20; preview and sale 
prints are available only through Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Ill. (S33) 


Junior Vu-Graph 
Overhead Projector 


A new lightweight, overhead projector 
has been introduced by Charles Beseler 
Company, Newark 8, N. J. 

With carrying case, the Jr. Vu-Graph 
weighs only 23 pounds. It projects trans- 
parencies prepared from maps, photo- 
graphs, drawings and sketches on to a 
screen while the speaker faces his audience, 
in a lighted room. 

To use the Jr. Vu-Graph it is necessary 
only to take it out of its case, snap the 
folding headpiece into position, aud plug 
the projector into a 110V A.C. outlet. 

The lamp is 500-watt and is effectively 
cooled by forced draft from a motor- 
driven centrifugal blower. Screen images 
range in size from 39” x 39” (from a dis- 
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We now serve the nation's lead- 
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as governmental departments. 


Send for brochure S-10 for 
complete list of services. 
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REFINING OIL 
FOR ENERGY 


... the dramatic story of 
how more than 1,000 prod- 
ucts are made from one raw 
material—crude oil! This 
color movie strips the mys- 
teries from one of the most 
exciting phases of the great 
petroleum industry. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 


Shell Oil Company 
- 50 West 50 Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Or = 
100 Bush Street 
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ing wool on tired fingers, no more taut nerves, but 
faster, more uniform knitting on all yarns! Your 
friends will gasp with envy! Try it for a week on 
TRIAL OFFER. If you're not ‘‘tickled pink” return 
it for full refund. Tell us whether you prefer plain 
or floral design (both gold-plated!) Hurry, try this 
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tance of 6 feet from the screen) to 98” x 
98” (from a distance of 15 feet). Under 
ordinary conditions, the demonstration 
room need not be darkened, it is claimed. 

Built into the projector as standard 
equipment is a roll attachement, accom- 
modating a cellophane roll 714" by 100 
feet. Prepared material can be written or 
drawn on the cellophane and can be pro- 
jected easily, or diagrams and notes can 
be made on it by the teacher as he pro- 
ceeds with the lesson—a built-in arm rest 
facilitates this writing. 

Cleaning of parts needing service is 
facilitated by hinged members. (S34) 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 518) 
Rosemary P. Glynn, M.A. 

Miss Glynn is a member of the faculty 
of St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brook- 
lyn, from which she graduated with a B.A. 
She has an M.A. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with major in stu- 
dent personnel administration. She has 
also taken courses in guidance at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. She is completing 
her third year as director of student per- 
sonnel at St. Joseph’s. A member of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the American Assoc. of Deans of 
Women, and Eastern College Personnel 
Officers, she has contributed articles to 
The Tablet and The Brooklyn Eagle on 
job information for high school and college 
graduates. 


Sister M. Walter, O.M. 
Sister M. Walter is known to our 


readers for her past contributions. 


Rev. William B. Rochford 
Father Rochford is completing a year 


of graduate work at St. Louis University 
for an M.A. in education. After his ordi- 
nation, following training at Conception 
Seminary, Conception, Mo., he was ap- 
pointed assistant at St. Agnes Parish, 
Springfield, Mo., where he also taught in 
the parish high school. There he helped 
in the introduction of audio-visual aids 
in both the elementary and high schools. 
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For HOME, CLASSROOM 
and COMMUNITY THEATRE 


16mm Sound Films on 
subjects of vital global importance. 


NEAR & FAR EAST 
“Fight in Malaya” 
“Struggle for Oil” 
“Report on Hong Kong” 
“Ceylon The New Dominion” 


EUROPE 


“Where Britain Stands” 
“Will Europe Unite” 
“When You Went Away” 


EDUCATION 
“Education for Living” 
“Fight For A Fuller Life” 


INDUSTRY 
“Fabrics of The Future” 


WOMEN 


“Women in Our Time” 


CRIME 
“Scotland Yard” 


WORLD RESOURCES 
“Rape of The Earth” 
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Include these films in next school 
year's a-v program!* 


“MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY” 
Clark Gable * Charlies Laughton 
Rental $6.00 


“A TALE OF TWO CITIES” 


Ronald Colman * Blanche Yurka 
Rental $6.00 


“LES MISERABLES” 
Fredric March * Charles Laughton 
Rental $6.00 


“DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK” 
Henry Fonda * Claudette Colbert 
Rental $4.50 


and many, many other |6mm 
sound films for every parochial 
school need! 


* Excerpts from features for classroom 
use only. 


Catholic School Division 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
P. S—Don't be disappointed, reserve 


Disney’s “HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 
in Technicolor now, for next year. It’s 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


College of Saint Rose 

Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., MS, 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
elementary and secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technician; pre- 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ac. 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar, 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. “Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med. 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art, 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dem: 


College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana. Fully 
accredited college for women. Bachelor of Arts 
in art, business, education, English, medical 
technology, music, pre-medical, science, social 
work, and allied fields. For further information 
write to the Registrar. 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Char 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, laboratory 
technician, nursing education, graduate educa § 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kansas 

City. Address the Dean. 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A two-year college for girl. 
Associate in Arts degree. Courses: teacher 
aration, home economics, medical 
nursing education, secretarial training, j 
ism, social service, dramatics, art, music, edu- 
cation, general liberal arts and_ sciences. Con- F 
ducted _b ythe Sisters Adorers of the Most Pre- 
cious Blood. Address Registrar. 


Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools of # 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech: graduate 
school and high school. Department of Educatiéa. 
Army and Navy R.O.T.C. units. Address the § 
Registrar. : 


Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A Liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business. 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


St. Bonaventure University 
Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859, Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences. 
Separate schools; business administration, eduga- 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medical, pre- 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision of 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for further 
details. 


Siena College 

Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelor’ 8 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis- 
tration, Master’s degrees in Arts, Sciences, Busi- 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
ROTC. Day session for men only; Evening 8¢- 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar 
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